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THE MEASUREMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
BOOKS 


By ALEXANDER GREEN 


- THE fourth book of the Repudlic of Plato, we read: “‘When 
a man cannot measure, and a great many others who cannot 
measure declare that he is four cubits high, can he help believing 
vhat they say?”’ 

Ours is an age, par excellence, of measures and tests, and of no 
other phase of our progress can this be said more fittingly than of 
the varied branches of educational science. The last twenty-five 
vears have witnessed an activity in devising and applying the 
results of educational measurements that is unprecedented in any 
stage of educational endeavor. Means have been found, particu- 
larly since the impressive, even if not entirely sound, use of 
intelligence tests during the World War, to estimate the capacity, 
prospects, and promise of our students, as well as to appraise their 
achievements, diagnose the sources of their strength and failure, 
ind measure from time to time the rate of progress attained by 
them, 

\s our tests and measurements have grown in number and have 
been more and more widely extended, new applications for them 
have appeared. One of their applications has turned out to be the 
ippraisal of textbooks, and it is both proper and logical that this 
should be the case as, next to ascertaining the intelligence of the 
upils, the right choice of the tools for educating them is of para- 
mount importance. 

(he importance of excellent textbooks needs no argument. 
it is becoming increasingly clear in the minds of those who face 
the practical problems of improving instruction that textbooks, 
to a certain extent, determine the success or failure of any educa- 
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tional method. Fortunately for our teaching, there has been 
greater progress in the making of textbooks than in the making of 
other books. A noted educator said not long ago, “There has been 
no improvement in great works of fiction, in great poems or in 
great essays in half a century; but American school books have 
improved marvelously, almost miraculously. Nowhere in the 
world have they improved as in the United States.”’ 

But if this fact is incontestable, it can, equally, not be denied 
that, more than ever before, of the making of textbooks there has 
been no end. It seems to be one of the first impulses of a teacher 
who has hit upon some new idea concerning the presentation ol 
his subject, to produce a new text organized around this idea 
Perhaps one of the best methods of introducing needed educational! 
reforms is by means of such incorporation of new ideas in a text 
book; but experience has shown that not enough effort is being 
made to ascertain whether, on the one hand, there is need for 
frequent reform, and, on the other, whether the ideas submitted 
for the betterment of teaching are of the mature, valuable, an 
practicable character that justifies publication. The number o! 
publishers, too, is on the increase, and this fact naturally en 
courages the multiplication of textbooks and the consequent! 
confusion of minds. The books are advertised on all sides lik: 
patent medicine, and as the patent medicine is offered to reliev: 
all bodily sickness, so a book is offered to cure any of a dozei 
educational ailments. The main question under the circumstance: 
is, how to effect the best choice of books. 

Disregarding for the moment the attitude of school boards 
principals, and other executives who are not, as teachers art 
technical experts in the field of educational subjects, and confining 
this short discussion to the teachers themselves, as free agents i! 
the selection of new books, it must be stated, as the result o! 
experience, that the choice is not always made on the basis o! 
pertinent factors; a book is not always chosen because it is th 
best tool of instruction. Frequently the book written by a favorit 
author or teacher is selected. Or, the prestige of the author | 
held to be a sufficient indication of the intrinsic merit of the book 
Or, again, the book embodies some pedagogical device which fo: 
the time being has strongly predisposed the teacher in its favor 
Preference is also given to books on the argument that they ar 
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used in many other places: ‘Follow the leader!’ Teachers, 
moreover, have been known to give undue importance to the 
attractive appearance of the book. And to close our brief list, 
still another class of teachers has chosen the line of least resistance 
in just retaining a book either because it has been eminently 
satisfactory, or because it was used by former instructors, or even 
hecause its marginal or interlinear annotations offer a constant 
pledge of peace and comfort. There has been, however, a great 
improvement in the methods of choosing books, and the type of 
teacher that lives by the slogan, “If the book does not work out, 
we can change it,” is happily in the process of disappearance. 

In the commercial world we tind a variety of standards with 
which to measure commercial product. The grocer weighs sugar, 
g as a standard, the pound. The coal dealer weighs coal, 


= 


using as a standard, the ton. The farmer measures grain with a 


fond 


usII 


bushel, the surveyor measures distances with a rod and chain. 
Ihe value of these standards is known to the customer and there 
fore can be used effectively in measuring what he buys. In the 
tield of the textbook, which, be it not forgotten, is partly a com- 
mercial product, the philosophy has grown up that there, too, 
must be some standard or standards with which to compare and 
measure,—a sort of educational yardstick. A large amount of 
literature has made its appearance in the field of such measure- 
ments, particularly with respect to subjects taught in the ele- 
mentary grades, spelling, arithmetic, geography, language, history, 
and others. The question has arisen as to whether such measure- 
ments can be applied with profit to the field of Modern Languages. 

The pound, ton, bushel, yardstick, rod and chain are objective 
standards. They measure absolutely and accurately, and not 
merely approximately. Subjective opinion or preference has 
nothing to do with their make-up. It is doubtful if the personal 
element can ever be entirely eliminated in the choice or rejection 
of books, or even if it should be entirely eliminated. It may 
perhaps be possible, however, to apply standards of a certain 
kind to the purpose, scope, content, organization, and similar 
aspects of a book, and to marshal subjective opinion in such a 
way that it results in objective information. 

A book, let us start with this truism, fulfills its purpose through 
ts contents. The author makes known his contribution through 
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the material which he incorporates in the book. If the organization 
of his material is effective, it will make his purpose clear. By means 
of a careful analysis of the leading features of the book the teacher 
may be able to determine its fundamental weakness and merits, 
and decide upon its fitness to the needs of his classes. 

A clear definition of the fundamental aims sought by the 
author is thus of prime importance. Every textbook has or should 
have a specific purpose; its contents should therefore be examined 
with this purpose in mind as well as the special needs of the 
school. The preface of the book as a rule states this purpose. 
This, however, represents only the author’s point of view and 
needs further analysis in order to note whether or not he has been 
consistent in developing his point of view. 

One of the greatest contributions to teaching in recent years 
has been the scientific study of curricula. Today every large high 
school system and every college or university of note has a pub 
lished list of minimum essentials. While they may differ as to 
methods of procedure, they are substantially in agreement on the 
material necessary for each course. In connection with the teach 
ing of modern languages one is compelled to confess to a sense of 
vagueness on the part of many teachers as to just what are the 
fundamental aims to be sought and the minimum essentials to be 
covered. The careful reading of the available courses of study 
should be of value not only for solidifying one’s views on thesé 
important points but also in the examination of textbooks; for a 
book that shows unfamiliarity with such investigations or neglects 
to utilize them properly, is an obstacle in the path of educationa! 
progress, 

The relative values of the subject matter included must also 
receive particular consideration. Textbooks, especially in modern 
languages, often violate the principle of selection, the principle o! 
proportional distribution on the basis of relative values. Besides 
this, the gross amount of material contained in a textbook needs 
to be checked with care. Few books, if any, that fail to take into 
account the relation between the number of lessons and the amount 
of material in each, on the one hand, and the number of hours in 
each school term, on the other, lend themselves to successful 
teaching, unless their adaptability to special conditions is pro 
nounced. 
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The method pursued in the book is of interest to every teacher. 
lhe textbook that sets out to make a wide appeal, must be such 
that it can be used by the traditional teacher and also by the 
more aggressive teacher. The problem of the author is to see that 
he is modern enough in his treatment to appeal to the one class; 
he may also follow convention in order not to antagonize the other. 
lhe attempt of the author to satisfy both classes of teachers may 
lead him to perform strange operations and may turn out to be a 
handicap in the selection of his book. On the other hand, an 
eclectic method, making use of the tested features of all the best 
methods of instruction, if planned and executed with real pedago- 
gical instinct, will frequently result in the best book that one 
could choose for effective classroom work. 

Of secondary importance, but none the less fundamental in 
the adequate survey of the book, is the reputation of the publisher. 
It is to the publisher that the teaching profession looks for a sort 
of educational leadership in the production of books that repre- 
sent the latest and best development in teaching methods and 
contents. One needs to guard against an irresponsible publisher 
as one does against an irresponsible banker or broker. His entrance 
into the field, or his participation therein, may be signalized by the 
offering of hastily constructed, often untrustworthy, books; for, 
he it said with due allowance, some manuscripts are glad to see the 
light of publication under any auspices whatever, and the manu- 
script of permanent value generally finds its way to the publisher 
best fitted to give it the currency it deserves. Moreover, the 
publishing experience of a firm engaged in general, miscellaneous 
business is not by any means an indication that it publishes the 
best Modern Language books. The imprint of a firm that spe- 
cializes mainly in Modern Language books and has the reputation 
olf putting desirable books before the teaching world, eliminates 
it least one source of uncertainty. It is like the time-honored 
hall-mark of a sterling jeweler. The teacher examining a book of 
this type can focus his attention straightway on the contents of the 
book and its adaptability to his requirements. 

The wide use of a book, as we have mentioned, is often urged 
‘sa criterion for its selection. Certain publishing companies make 
‘his argument very prominent when they are promoting the sale 
a book. The fallacy of such reasoning—so often encountered 
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in the advertising of household implements and of various kinds 
of breakfast food—is evident to anyone who knows that a book 
may be studied in a given school for a number of totally irrelevant 
reasons: because a large initial supply was purchased without a 
sufficiently careful analysis of the book; because adverse financia! 
conditions or designing political influence may make a change for 
the better impossible; because in long-term state or city adoption 
it is often inadvisable to grant too many awards to the publishing 
house offering the largest number of outstanding books in varied 
subjects, and thus by force of circumstances, as a counterbalance to 
a substantial award in the field of history or mathematics, a 
superior Modern Language book may lose out to an inferior one 
On the other hand, there are, it stands to reason, a few exceptiona 
textbooks in connection with which frequency and persistence o! 
use can mean nothing but a high degree of satisfaction. Hence, 
this factor, if applied with due caution, is not without its merit in 
the appraisal of a textbook. 

With these few suggestions as to how the various factors ente! 
ing into the make-up of the book should be weighed in the balance, 
we are led to the proposal that for each type of Modern Languag 
book—grammar, reader, text, and so forth—a checking list b 
drawn up, this list to consist of a more or less detailed outline ot 
headings or items or criteria which teaching experience has foun: 
to be desirable as component parts or aspects of the book an 
which therefore could safely be used as standards for the measure 
ment or evaluation of the book. Contining ourselves, in giving } 
concrete example, to the consideration of a basal grammar, wi 
could divide the checking list into such primary headings 
1. Method, 2. Contents, 3. Organization, 4. Presentation, 5 
Adaptability, and such secondary headings as 1. Authorship 
2. Publisher, 3. Aids for Using the Book, 4. Mechanical cor 
struction. The importance of some of these factors has bee: 
indirectly touched upon in the preceding paragraphs.  Thei! 
values in relation to each other could be decided by a compariso! 
of opinions gathered from the various parts of the country an 
from various types of schools. For the present discussion we mus! 
content ourselves with pointing out some of the ways in which thi 


method of approach to the problem could be standardized. 
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Under the heading of Method the interest of the teacher should 
center on whether the grammar under consideration follows the 
direct method, or the grammar-and-translation, inductive, deduc 
tive, natural, conversational, or eclectic method; in the last 
case a question as to the proportion of each method drawn upon 
would be of concern. In any case, provision should be made to 
tind out if the book presents anything new, and wherein it is an 
mprovement on preceding publications. 

Under Contents a great number of factors stand out as impor- 
tant; among them the nature, variety, frequency, and amount of 
eading material, of formal grammar, of oral work, of reviews to 
determine the student’s weak points and the rate of his progress. 
In connection with the reading material the question, also, of 
intrinsic interest to the student arises; in connection with drill 
material, the question of ingenuity must be considered. More 
vital perhaps than any of these factors is whether the book follows 
a minimum essential course, what amount of supplementary 
material it contains, and what percentage of the minimum essen- 
tials has been omitted. To mention but one more point, the founda- 
tion of the grammatical reading and conversational study upon 
practical daily activities or, on the other hand. their correlation 
with such other studies as geography, history, biography, and 
literature, has come to be of increasing significance. 

Under Organization there is more need for further investiga- 
tion, it seems to me, than under any other main heading. We hear 
and read a good deal about gradation of material, of progress 
in the order of difficulty, from simple to more complex. Material 
so organized is not perfect, however, unless the arrangement and 
the sequence of grammatical topics is logical as well as progressive. 
[he experienced teacher will soon tell you that in such and such 

book certain topics, not difficult in themselves, to be sure, are 
taken up in haphazard fashion, before they should be taken up to 
correlate with other topics to which they are logically allied. 
‘imilarly, in many grammars, there is a lack of connection among 

he various grammatical topics touched upon within a given 
esson. This point of correct articulation within the lesson and 
irom lesson to lesson is the outstanding factor in Organization. 

Under the heading of Presentation the reasonable length of the 
essons and the reasonable proportion of their parts, the close 
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correlation of the reading section with the grammatical principles, 
the clear and simple statement of the rules, the economical! use of 
time with respect to the number of grammatical points taken up at 
a time, the development of vocabulary, the number of new words 
in each lesson, the provision made for their repetition, and similar 
criteria must be listed for consideration. Above all, however, the 
various kinds of evidence that the pupil's difficulties have beet 
correctly diagnosed from experience and that proper provision is 
made for the avoidance of errors. 

Under the heading of Adaptability we must start out with the 
premise that no book has yet been made that will suit all teacher; 
in equal measure; the question is, How nearly is the book adaptabl 
to the needs of the situation? We must ascertain whether th 
author has fulfilled the stated purpose of the book; whether the 
purpose of the book is such that the book fulfills the general aim 
of the course; whether the contents and organization of the 
material are such that the book can be easily titted to the local! 
modified course of study; whether provision is made for varying 
types of teaching; whether the book lays a secure foundation fo: 
the second year’s work; whether, finally, it can also be used later 
as a book of reference. 

Let me end this part of the discussion by pointing out that 
among the minor criteria, the author’s experience in teaching, h 
experience in writing textbooks, the previous classroom testing « 
the book in manuscript form, and the coéperation of competent 
persons prior to publication, must also carry their weight whe 
the book is measured for desirability. Even with respect to t} 
illustrations in the book, a careful teacher will ascertain thei: 
quality, their value in thought-getting, their close interrelati 
with the text, their possible use as a basis for conversation a1 
theme work. Entirely too many sins have been committed a1 
are being committed in this respect for practical teachers to «i 
regard such factors. 

This list of criteria, as we have said, is merely in the nature o! 
a suggestion. Better, more detailed, more serviceable lists can 
drawn up by those whose work in the classroom brings them 
close touch with the essential requisites, and can be construct: 
with special reference to each type of book taught in the classroo! 
Such lists will be objective, in the sense that they will contain wh 
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is generally considered desirable and what is generally taught. 
(hey will be applicable to all books of a given category. Their 
method of interpretation need not be more complicated than 
a simple rating of “Excellent,” “Good,” “Fair,” “Poor,” checked 
by the side of each criterion, or a rating of ‘‘Yes” or ‘“‘No,” to 
mark the presence or absence of a given criterion, but always with 
a brief statement of reasons to substantiate the charge and a 
citation by page and line. Such a compiling and reporting of 
fundamental factors precludes a reaction that is unduly tinged 
vith personal opinion; it is reasonable to expect that, with a 
certain standardization of the criteria to be judged, teachers 
estimating the merits of a book at the same time will arrive at 
results that are identical in all essential aspects. By means of 
such a checking list, also, a convenient measure is furnished for 
teacher training courses; for students reviewing different books 
and presenting their recorded judgments in the classroom; for 
comparing books proposed or adoption before commissions or 
committees; and even for reviewing books for Modern Language 
periodicals or reviewing manuscripts for publishing companies. 

A warning must be extended against making the process of 
measuring too mechanical. Educational experts and administra- 
tors, taking a leaf from the practice of intelligence testers, have 
devised “score cards’? for various subjects of elementary grade 
and have rated textbooks in terms of mathematical percentage. 
Such score cards start with an arbitrarily fixed total of 1000 or 
100 points for the entire book, and assign a portion of the total 
number of points to each criterion mentioned in the card, these 
criteria being, of course, of unequal value in comparison with 
each other. What value each item or criterion is to receive, depends 
entirely on an arbitrary procedure, one that is subject to a great 
diversity of opinion as to the relative importance of the various 
aspects of the book. By the nature of the case, therefore, numerical 
scoring of a textbook leads to unreliable results. As a matter of 
fact, such scoring of books as has come within our observation has 
usually born the earmarks of extremists. The person scoring is 
more or less influenced by some specific phase of the subject in 
which he is interested and will tend to minimize the objectionable 
leatures of the book, as long as the features which he favors are 
included in it. And this is all the more possible as no standardized 
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score cards have vet been, or ever can be, devised with numerical] 
values attached in such a way as to command general acceptance 
With the passing of the vogue for them, which is not so far off, the 
score cards will be found to have been useful chiefly in attracting 
attention to the list of essential elements which should be con 
sidered in the choice of a textbook. 

When a patient is ill, the physician diagnoses his case and 
prescribes the remedies which he deems most efficacious for the 
cure. Supposing, however, that after a reasonable time the patient 
fails to get well? Are the self-same remedies to be applied again and 
again? Perhaps the diagnosis has been lacking in accuracy; perhaps 
the time-honored remedies which have failed to meet the test, 
need a change or an adaptation. The analogy of such a medical 
case with the educational problems we have touched upon is 
rather far-fetched; but it does suggest the advisability of never 
relaxing our attention in connection with textbooks. Checking 
lists would undoubtedly be useful and give reasonably certain 
indication of what may be expected of the textbook in action 
But no one can accurately predict the results from the use of the 
book chosen. Nor is there a special magic in standards which will 
work miracles upon the classroom. Standards and measurements 
merely aid in the elimination of hit-and-miss methods, of experi 
mentation upon the students as if they were a class of patient 
guinea-pigs. But standards and measurements are, by the nature 
of the case, prognostic in character and afford little basis for a 
diagnostic testing of the book. By this we do not mean the daily 
quizzes, monthly reviews or final examinations; these tests measure 
the achievements of the students. What about the book itself? 
What in general will be its reaction upon the students? Will it 
contribute to a high or a low level of attention? Will it mak« 
possible a fast, moderate, or a slow degree of assimilation? Will 
it give evidence of a general and sustained interest, or will it prov: 
to be dull and uninspiring? Will it create a desire for continuing 
the study of the language or a dislike for it? These and other 
factors are the imponderables of teaching which must be given 
serious thought while the book is being taught, in order that our 
preliminary judgment be checked up by the actual facts of ex 


perience. 
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In the final analysis, no doubt, standards and measurements, 
score cards and checking lists fade into insignificance before the 
personality and capability of the teacher. A good teacher, one 
must never weary of stressing this fact, can make an easy success 
with any reliable textbook; the teacher with an incomplete equip- 
ment, personal or educational, will not make a marked success 
with the most artfully constructed book. At the same time, 
whether the poorly equipped teacher desires to lessen the chances 
of failure or the well equipped teacher wishes to preclude difficulties 
in the classroom,—any device that contributes to the wise and 
impartial selection of the textbook should be welcome. And, 
certainly, where the final adoption of a book is in the hands of an 
executive who is not a Modern Language expert, an analyzed 
judgment of all the available books, rendered by several competent 
persons on the basis of standardized checking lists, offers a better 
pledge of fair and adequate choice than haphazard and unscientific 
methods of selection. 











THE FRENCH ELEMENT IN ENGLISH 
By HELEN M. Eppy 


‘Tas paper presents a report of a study! of the French element 
in English based upon an examination of the derivation of the 
inglish words in Thorndike’s The Teacher's Word Book. This 
idy was made to secure information as to the potential value of 
french for increased control over the English vocabulary, with the 
ltimate purpose of paving the way for the utilization of this 
lue by English-speaking students of French. 

The potential value for the enrichment of English vocabulary 
nherent in French depends upon the etymological relation between 
the words of the two languages. The extent of this relationship 
may be expressed objectively in terms of the number and _ per- 
centage of English words derived from French. The Thorndike 
Word Book was chosen as a basis for the etymological study for the 

vo following reasons. First, a list of the English words that are 
most useful in reading seemed the most appropriate, inasmuch as 
the development of the ability to read French is generally admitted 
be one of the primary objectives for the study of French by 
\merican students. Secondly, this list embodies the results of the 
most extensive word count of reading vocabulary in English that 
had been made when this study was begun.’ 
his study differs from other derivative studies that have been 
ade of the same word-list in that it is concerned primarily with 
the direct rather than with the ultimate sources of the English 


Phis study was made under the direction of Dr. Charles E. Young, Associate 
fessor of Romance Languages, State University of Iowa. 
Phorndike, Edward L., The Teacher’s Word Book, Teachers College, Columbia 
versity, 1921. 
rhe Thorndike word-list has been enlarged by a more extensive word count 
e the work of this study was well under way. The extended list has not yet 
n made available by publication, however, though some of the results of the 
nt have been published. 
he Classical Investigation. Part I, General Report, page 134, Princeton, 1924. 
Grinstead, Wren Jones, “On the Sources of the English Vocabulary. A Report 
the Latin-English Word Count of the American Classical League.” Teachers 


ege Record XXVI (1924), 32-46. 
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words in the list.! 


Since French is not a primitive language, it is 
obvious that any investigation of the influence of French upon 
English must be based upon the direct sources of the English 
words. 

The Thorndike Word Book consists of an alphabetical list 
of the 10,000 English words of most frequent occurrence in the 
reading material examined. The list was compiled from a count of 
four and a half million running words from forty-one different 
sources distributed as follows: 


Number of words 


Source 
(approximately 
Literature for children 625,000 
Bible and English Classics 3.000.000 
Elementary School text-books : 300 O00 
Books about cooking, sewing, farming, the trades, ete 50 , 000 
Daily newspapers 90,000 
Correspondence 500 , 000 


In regard to the adequacy of the counts Dr. Thorndike says: 


“The present counts are adequate to determine the first one 
thousand words with a small probable error, and the next four 
thousand enough for many educational purposes, and the last 
five thousand to an extent that is useful, though far from accu 
rate... .. The present list may be criticized as too weak in credit 
to children’s literature and newspapers, and much too weak in 
words relating to common life and trades. It will, however, serve 
reasonably well until more extensive and specialized counts are 
made.°® 

Many words in the Word Book were found to be etymologicalls 
not one word, but two or more words. One or more of these homo 
nyms were in many cases obviously of very infrequent occurrence 


in English reading material as compared with the other words ot 


‘Orleans, J. S., ‘‘Possible Transfer Value of the Study of Latin to Englis} 
Vocabulary.”” School and Society XVI (1922) 559-500. 

Franklin, KE. Earle, “Derivation of the Second 5000 words of the Thorndik« 
Teachers Word Book.’ School and Society XV (1922) 622-623, and Classi: 
Weekly XVI (1923) 114. 

Ullman, B. L., “Our Latin-English Language,” Classical Journal XVIII 
(1922) 82-90. (See page 86. 

5 Thorndike, Edward L., “Word Knowledge 
Preachers College Record XXII (1921) 348, 354-5. 


n the Elementary School 
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the same group. It did not seem fair, therefore, to give each word 
equal value in determining the percentages based upon the deriva- 
tion of these words. For this reason it was decided to make a 
choice among the homonyms of each group on the basis of expert 
opinion. This plan seemed justifiable inasmuch as judgments based 
upon expert opinion were utilized by Dr. Thorndike in making a 
choice among the words of frequency ‘‘3”’ included in the Word 
Book.® The total list consisting of 373 homonyms with the meaning 
of the words in each group was submitted to five expert judges. 
With the list of words were included a list of the reading material 
used in making the word counts and the credit number of each 
word. The judges were instructed to select the word or words in 
each group that seemed to them likely to be of most frequent 
occurrence in the reading material from which the words were 
selected. 

The direct, intermediate, and ultimate sources of each of the 
I-nglish words in the Word Book were determined and tabulated. 
lhe derivation of the root alone was considered. In case of hybrids, 
equal credit was given to each contributing language. All proper 
names in the Word Book were omitted. All words were disregarded 
that were designated in the New English Dictionary as obsolete, 
rare, dialectical, slang, or peculiar to a particular community. 
lhe New English Dictionary was first consulted for the etymology 
of the English words. As the available volumes of the New English 
Dictionary cover the English alphabet only through ‘th,’ the 
Century Dictionary was used to supplement it. In case of twenty- 
six words, the derivation given by Derocquigny’ was followed 
nstead of that of the New English Dictionary. The Middle 
english Dictionary known as Bradley’s Stratmann was used to 
supplement the New English Dictionary when it was a question of 
the ultimate origin of a Middle English word. If a Middle English 

ord was traced by Bradley's Stratmann to Old English, the word 
as tabulated as Teutonic, even though the ultimate origin of the 
rd was uncertain or unknown. Latin lexicons were used to 
ipplement the New English Dictionary in determining the 


(Thorndike, Edward L., “Word Knowledge in the Elementary School,” 
ichers College Record XXIi (1921) 348. 

Derocquigny, Jules, A Contribution to the Study of the French Element in 

h, Lille, 1904, 
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ultimate sources of Latin words. Saalfeld’s ‘‘Tensaurus Itak 
graecus’’>’ was used for Greek loan-words in Latin and Walde’s 
Latin Etymological Dictionary’ for ultimate sources of Latin 
words. Derivatives of Greek loan-words in Latin were regarded 
as ultimately of Greek origin. 

The results obtained from the comparative study of thi 
sources of the English words of the Word Book are presented ii 
the following tables and graphs.'’ In these computations only the 
direct sources of the Knglish words were considered. The data o1 
each half and on the entire Word Book are given separately. 

A careful count of the Word Book gave a total of 10,009 words 
5,139 in the first half and 4,870 in the second half. Of these, 660 
are proper names,” 214 in the first half and 446 in the second halt 
This leaves a total of 9,349 words in the Word Book, exclusive o! 
proper names; 4,925 in the first half, and 4,424 in the second halt 
he percentages are based upon these totals. 

Under the term Teutonic are included Old English or Angk 
Saxon, Dutch, German, Gothic, and Scandinavian. Under thi 
designation ‘‘Miscellaneous” are included Spanish, Italian, lat 
Latin, (including medieval, or ecclesiastical Latin), late Greek 
Celtic, Oriental, onomatopeia, obscure, uncertain, and unknow! 
The fractions appearing in the counts of the number of words a1 
due to the presence in the Word Book of hybrids and of othe: 
English words whose direct sources are more than one languag 
In many instances, for example, the direct sources of a noun a1 
verb designated by the same word in the Word Book are differe! 
languages. In such cases a proportionate fraction of credit is give 


to each contributing language. 


8 Saalfeld, G. A., Tensaurus Italograecus, Vienna, 1884 

> Walde, A., Lateinisches Etymologisches Woerterbuch 2nd edition, Heidel 
1910. 

10 The writer is indebted to her colleague, Miss Ruth Lane, and her stu 
Mr. Carl Sylvester, for the calculation of the percentages and the preparation of t 
graphs. 

"Ten words without frequency numbers and the word ‘‘conjesture” on p 
23 were not counted. 

Under proper names were not included abbreviations of common 


I 


such as Ave., Dr., etc. 


Jt 
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RESULTS OF THE ETYMOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE WorD Book 
A. First 5000 
lotal number of words 4,925 (exclusive of proper names) 


Number of 


Origin different words eestamt 
Directly from French 2,035.58 41.33 
Latin 508 .33 10.32 
Greek &.50 me 
} ” “  "Teutoni 2. EZ, 25 $2.89 
Miscellaneous 200.33 ee 
lotal $924.99 100.00 

B. Second S000 
Fotal number of words 4,424 (exclusive of proper names) 
rectly from French 833.17 $1.44 
Latin s 828.67 18.73 
Greek Ya i on 
j ‘ “  Teutoni L382... 79 30.35 
. 7 “Miscellaneous 396.67 8.97 
Total 4,424.01 100.00 
C, Total of A and B 9,349 (exclusive of proper names) 

Directly from French 3,868.75 41.38 
2 Latin 1,337.00 14.30 
Greek $1.25 33 
} af = Teuton 3,455.00 36.96 
) 7 “ Miscellaneous 657 .00 7.03 
Potal 9 349.00 100.00 


It will be seen from these tables that on the basis of the direct 
irces of these 9,349 English words, the French element is the 
ost important, 41.38 per cent of the words having come into 
nglish directly from French. The Teutonic element ranks next 
importance with 36.96 per cent, the difference between the 
rcentages of the French and Teutonic elements being only 4.42. 
itin ranks next with 14.3 per cent, then the elements designated 

Miscellaneous with 7.03 per cent, and lastly Greek with 0.33 
ercent. In the first half of the Word Book where we would expect 
he Teutonic element to predominate, its percentage is only 1.56 
gher than the percentage of the French element. It will be noted 

t the French element is greater than the Teutonic element in 
the second half of the Word Book, 
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These results show that French is a factor of the highest 
importance to be taken into consideration in a derivative study of 
these basic English words. The potential value of the study of 
elementary French for English vocabulary is clearly demonstrated. 
ETYMOLOGY OF THE TEACHER'S WORD BOOK 


3 FRENCH... ... F 
= BASED UPON DIRECT SOURCES LATO... L 
5 GREEK... G 
7 TEUTONIC r 
MISCELLANEOUS Lal 
“ 
. 
i” 
wo 
iy 
» 
“ 
10 
| 
ANCUMOES -_ -— © rv) Fe a oe F es. 
FIRST 5000 SECON 6000 TOTAL WORD BOOK 


Other recent studies corroborate the results presented above 
as to the importance of the French element in English. 

The late Professor Alexander Inglis submitted the following 
results from a derivative study based upon a list of 10,161 different 
words compiled by G. Dewey from 100,000 word occurrences in 
representative modern usage of English.'* 


Origin Number of different words Per cent 
Anglo-Saxon 3,069 30.2 
Latin (direct) 2.054 20.2 
Latin-French 3,318 32.7 
Greek 507 5.0 
Scandinavian 332 3.3 
All others 881 8.6 

Total 10,161 100.00 


13 Inglis, Alexander, “Classical and Native Elements in the English Language,” 
Classical Journal XX (1925) 515-525. 
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It will be noted that the difference between the percentages 
of the Latin-French element and the Latin (direct) element is 
12.5, in favor of the Latin-French element. 

Dr. Archibald W. Smalley in a study entitled **The Coérdina- 
tion of Latin with First Year Algebra’ states these conclusions: 

“(1) Practically the whole nomenclature of algebra is Latin or 
Greek in origin, 96.2 per cent of the 156 words, 97 per cent of the 
193 words. (2) French is the most useful of the modern languages. 
Of the 156 words, 96 come through the French.”’ 

Professor Evan T. Sage and others in a report on the “Result 
of a Word-Analysis Test’ draw these significant conclusions: 
“Latin is undoubtedly one factor in the superior success of these 
students, but only one. All but 2 of the 25 under consideration 
have studied other foreign languages. .... A large number of 
students derived ‘‘diabolical” from the French or Spanish, while 
many more said that ‘incomprehensible’? came from French or 
Spanish rather than Latin. 7his suggests that linguistic connections 
may be made by modern language teachers more successfully than by 
us {teachers of the classics. |" 

Teachers of the modern languages and especially of French 
may well profit by the suggestion of Professor Sage. Attention to 
such linguistic connections will strengthen the position of French 
n the secondary schools, for it is evident from the findings of the 
derivative studies reported above that all arguments for the 

istification for the study of Latin based upon its influence upon 
the English vocabulary are much more valid for the study of 
french. The first conclusion given by Dr. Grinstead in sum- 
marizing his report upon the extension of the Thorndike word 
count,'’ is the following: ‘“‘By any system other than unweighted 
irequency Latin comprises fully half of the English vocabulary.” 
lhough in his study the Latin element has not been separated into 
Latin (direct) and Latin-French, it is clear that the statement 
rests upon the large direct borrowing of the English from the 
I rench. 


'* Classical Journal XVII (1922) 201-209. 
Classical Journal XVII (1922) 218-224. 
Italics and words in brackets mine. 


Grinstead, Wren Jones, loc. cit. 
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To secure data by which to discover the actual transfer valu 
of the study of French for English vocabulary, a fuller etymologica! 
study was made of the 5,000 words of the Word Book that are thi 
most important from the standpoint of frequency of occurrenc« 
in the reading material examined. One of the reasons for selecting 
the first 5000 words for study was the fact that the first 5000 ar 
more accurately placed than the second 5000.'5 From these 500 
words were selected all those that have come into English fron 
krench. For each of these English words has been found as far 
as possible the modern French word that is most closely related t: 
it etymologically. In addition, the nearest modern French etymo 
logical equivalent has been found for the English words in thi 
first 5000 that are of Latin or Greek origin, but have not come int 
english through French. These additional words were includ 
because these English and French descendants from a commo! 
source are likely to be very similar in form. Therefore, if th 
words exist both in modern French and modern English, there is 
possibility of transfer between French and English, even thoug! 
French is not the direct source of the English word. To a student 
who has not had Latin or Greek, the transfer value of the Frenc! 
word will be all the more important, but in any case it should ly 
taken into account. Moreover, the direct source of many of thes 
English words is still an open question. Professor O. F. Emers 
has recently called attention to this fact. He says: ‘‘Professo: 
Derocquigny of the University of Lille proved some years ag 
that many English words assumed to be of Latin origin by Ske 
and the New English Dictionary are really of Old French prov 
ance. Besides, since many Old Frenth texts are still unprint 
and the study of Derocquigny not exhaustive, the French elem: 
in English will be still further increased in the future and the so- 
called Latin element correspondingly diminished.”'® Romane 
dictionaries were used to supplement the information in the New 
English Dictionary and to determine the modern French wor 
The dictionaries 


etymologically related to the English words. 
consulted were those of Meyer-Luebke, Hatzfeld-Darmesteter 


Thorndike, Edward L., ““Word Knowledge in the Elementary Sch 
Teachers College Record XXII (1921) 348-350. 
'? Emerson, O. F., “The Battle of the Books,’ Publications of the Mo 


Language Association of America XXXIX (1924) LXVIII-LXIX. 
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Phomas, Littré, Koerting, and Diez. Any French words designated 

the dictionaries of Hatzfeld-Darmesteter-Thomas or Littré 
as obsolete or rare were not used in making up the list of modern 
l'rench words. For use in derivative studies and in the construction 
of tests, the classical Latin source word for each English word has 
been found wherever possible and tabulated beside the correspond- 
ng English and French words. These Latin words were checked 
against the list of Latin words in Lodge, G. ‘Vocabulary of High 
School Latin’? New York, 1922. 

here were found to be 2913 modern French words closely 
related etymologically to the 2580 English words in the first half 
i the Word Book that are directly or ultimately of Frenth, Latin, 
r Greek origin. Of these English words, 1956 are directly from 
French. Of these 2913 modern French words, 1615 are found in 
Henmon’s list®® of the 3900 words most frequently used in the 
french reading material examined. These 1615 words form 41.- 
per cent of the Henmon list. Of the modern French words, 1 
ire either exactly like the corresponding English word in form or 

itfer by only one letter or by the interchange of two letters. These 
1221 words constitute 41.8 per cent of the total number of modern 
l'rench words in the list. 

On the basis of similarity in form, therefore, there should be a 
high transfer value from these French words to the corresponding 
vords in English or vice versa. The actual amount of transfer 

| be determined only by scientific experimentation. 

The study of Thorndike and Symonds”! throws some light on 
he problem of transfer. They have shown that any word in the 

rst 3000 of the Thorndike Word Book is likely to be known to 
hree-fourths of the pupils in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 

the elementary school, that any word in the first 5000 is likely 

be known to two-thirds of such pupils, and that any word in 
ie last 5000 is likely to be known to at least one-half of such 
pils. The transfer seems likely therefore to be in most cases from 


Henmon, V. A. C., “A French Word Book Based on a Count of 400,000 
ng Words.” University of Wisconsin Bureau of Educational Research 
tin Number 3. September, 1924. 

Thorndike, Edward L. and Symonds, Percival M., “Difficulty, Reliability 
Grade Achievements in a Test of English Vocabulary.” Teachers College 


rd XXIV (1923) 438-445, 
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English to French for these particular words. However, for each 
pupil the problem is an individual one and should be investigated 
by the teacher of French by means of suitable tests. 

Mr. V. G. Edgcumbe” in his study of 510 French words of 
Latin origin in the Word List printed by Le Petit Journal, April, 
1921, shows that there is greater likelihood of a student of begin 
ning French making a transfer from English to French than from 
Latin to French. He concludes: ‘‘When supporters of Latin state 
that 85 per cent of French words are derived from Latin, and that 
$7 per cent of English words come from Latin, they should go a 
step further and explain that many of these Latin-derived English 
words came to us through the French.” 

The data submitted in this study concerning the question of 
actual transfer are valuable only as a preliminary to further 
investigation of the problem. The study should be extended to 
include the completed Thorndike list when this is available. To 
the list of modern French words selected by this study should be 
added those secured by a similar study of the extended Thorndike 
list. They should be checked against the Henmon list, until it is 
exhausted, or against any other similar list of French words made 
available by further word-counts. Sufficient data should then b« 
at hand for selecting the most useful French roots and for arranging 
the French words into groups according to their derivation 
Detinite plans and methods for derivative study could then be 
devised. A further study of the modern French words should 
include a comparison as to meaning with the English words that 
are etymologically most closely related to them, an important 
phase of the problem of transfer, whether from French to Englis! 
or vice versa, Which has not been touched in this study. With suc! 
data available the question of actual transfer could be investigated 
by means of objective tests, and through controlled experiments 
could be determined the best methods to be employed in derivativ: 
work in order to attain the maximum degree of transfer. 

State University of Towa 

2 Edgcumbe, V. G., “‘How Valuable to the Student of French is his Lat 
Vocabulary.” Educational Review LXVIT (1924) 9-14. 


\ DEFENSE OF THE ONE YEAR SURVEY COURSE 
IN LITERATURE 


By MAXWELL A. SMITH 


A* a word of introduction, may I say that while this paper 
“™* was written with the thought of French literature especially in 
mind, I do not see why its suggestions might not be equally 
applicable to the teaching of Spanish, and, with some modifications, 
English literature. German, because of the greater difficulty 
inherent in reading the language, lends itself much less readily 
to the principle of a Survey Course, and as for Greek and Latin, 
| fear the only possible application would be found in a purely 
cultural and humanistic general course, in English translation, 
on the masterpieces of antiquity. 

First of all, may I say that the necessity or practicability 
of the one year Survey Course is by no means accepted a priori 
by all teachers of literature in American colleges. In his excellent 
paper “L’etude de histoire de la littérature francaise en Amé- 
rique, hier, aujourd’ hui, demain,” read before the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, December 28, 1923, and printed 

the MoperN LANGUAGE JouRNAL of April, 1924, no less 
distinguished an authority than Professor Schinz of Smith College 
lound occasion to say: “It is futile to give a general Survey 
Course with three hours a week; not enough of it remains to 

istify the time devoted to it; to be sure the fault, in most cases, 
foes not lie with the professors; it lies above all in the conforma- 
tion of the human mind which does not retain that which only 
grazes it.” And again he uses the following picturesque metaphor, 
referring to the Survey Course of one year: “We do not believe 

a system in which one writes on water, or at least on moving 
d.” Further proof, if such were necessary, of Professor Schinz’s 
lings on the impracticability of the one year Survey Course, 

be found in the fact that he returns to the attack in the 
tober number of the MopERN LANGUAGE JouRNAL for 1925. 
St. Augustine, when he was about to write his Civitas Dei tells 


() 


1 dream he had; he saw a child on the sea shore, who had dug 
+44) ° . . 
le hole in the sand and was carrying water to that hole with 
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a little pail; the Saint asked the child what he was doing; th 
answer was, ‘I am going to put the sea in my hole.’ ”’ After reading 
this very decided reaction against the theory of the short Survey 
Course from Professor Schinz, no one will, I think, accuse me of 
setting up a straw man to knock down. 

A professor of civil engineering in one of our largest stat 
universities used to be the cause of some benevolent amusement 
among his students because he was never known to omit on 
question from his final examination on Roads and Pavements 
namely, “What is the best kind of pavement?” The uninitiate: 
would guess “macadam,” “asphalt,” “wood block,” and the like 
naively adducing facts and statistics in support of their claim 
The answer to this “catch” question, as you must have guessed 
is that no one kind of pavement can possibly be the best under a 


circumstances of climate and traffic. Let us then not allow our 


personal preferences or our fondness for abstract logic to make us 


commit the same error as that of the young neophites of “Road 
and Pavements 101.” 

As most of you know, the system of the Survey Course i! 
French built up under Professor Schinz at Smith, which I belie, 
is similar to that of Bryn Mawr and other famous colleges f: 
women in the East, requires a minimum of three years for con 
pletion. The first year covers the seventeenth and eighteen! 


centuries, the second the nineteenth, and the third, literatu 


before the nineteenth century.” Let us, at the risk of meriting 


the application to ourselves of the doggerel, “he who fights a: 
runs away—,” begin by admitting frankly that this system 


undoubtedly the ideal one for its particular milieu. The student 


of Smith and the other great private colleges for women of thx 


East are a picked body, and represent the survival of the fitt 


being perhaps only the best half or even third of those applying 


for admission who, coming as they do from all sections of t! 
United States, are themselves members of a picked class. Seco! 
their students, being women, are more naturally interested a 
rule in the study of literature than in that of mathematics 
science. Third, almost all the successful candidates upon entra! 


have already completed their foundation work in modern language, 


at least in French, and can therefore proceed as early as 
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freshman year with a study of literature. Even allowing, there- 
fore, the requisite three years for a completion of the French 
Survey Course, they still have their Senior year free to take up 
specialized courses according to genres, if indeed they have not 
already done so; for there is nothing to prevent a sophomore 
having completed her first year of Survey of the seventeenth 
ind eighteenth centuries, from taking a course in the novel or 
lrama of that period. We teachers of the South and Middle West: 
nay not be able to restrain a feeling of kindly envy for our more 
fortunate colleagues in the East, with their wealth of student 
material for critical literary study; at all events we shall admit 
ingrudgingly that they are taking advantage admirably of their 
pportunities. 

We must take issue squarely, however, with the assumption 
that such a three year Survey Course is practicable in the great 
majority of our colleges of the South, or for that matter in the 
Middle or Far West. The reason is to be found almost entirely 

the different personnel of our students. From the very nature 

their mission, it is impossible for our state universities, for 

r municipal colleges, even for the majority of our denomi- 

tional and private colleges (Vanderbilt and Sewanee in this 
state are perhaps exceptions) to discriminate very closely among 
he duly accredited high school graduates who present themselves 
admission. Nor is this situation entirely without advantages, 
it keeps constantly before our educators their responsibility 
the people of the state, their important task to bring to the 
gest possible number the minimum at least of what is termed 
beral education. In the second place, as a corollary of the 
we may expect to find among our students few indeed who 
e their comrades in the great private colleges of the East 
ive largely completed the rudimentary part of their language 
before entrance. It is still necessary for us to devote at 
half our teaching hours to first and second year French, 
panish, German and Greek (our colleagues in Latin are more 
rtunate in this respect.) Finally, our colleges and universities 
ior the most part co-educational. More than half our student 
men and it is perhaps inevitable that life today, with its 
ong emphasis upon the practical, should draw the large 
rity of these into fields of applied science or business ad- 
stration. 
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We have just considered the conditions which intluence the 
grouping of students in our language classes. Perhaps we car 
visualize them better in concrete form if we glance at the averages 
for the past three years in a typical college like the Universit 
of Chattanooga. For classes in elementary French the averag: 
is 38; for second year, 50; for third year, 25, and for fourth year, 9 
[ have no particular faith in the absolute reliability of statistic 
and I have no doubt that many of you will find these ratios vary 
ing somewhat in vour own colleges. Nevertheless, I cannot fai! 
to be struck forcibly by two facts: first, that as the numbers 
have increased, the ratios have been almost invariable for eac} 
of the last three years at Chattanooga; second, that the statistics 
sent me by Professor Zdanowicz from the University of Wisconsi! 
show practically the same result. Last year at Wisconsin 595 
were beginning French and 655 Spanish; 559 were in the second 
vear French and 316 Spanish, 303 in third year French and 11. 
in third year Spanish. The chief difference from the Chattanooga 
ratios suggested by Professor Zdanowicz at Wisconsin is that 
the number going on from third year work to fourth year is 
probably closer to a half than to a third, although he says it is 
practically impossible to get exact statistics. 

If these figures are in the main typical of our Southern and 
Mid-Western colleges and universities, the deduction to be draw! 
from them is exceedingly plain. About half our students in Frenc! 
and Spanish are taking the subject because language is requir 
for graduation, or because they are content with merely a supe! 
ficial reading and speaking knowledge to be used in connect 
with their business or scientific training. The other half (perhaps 
a third in Spanish) are willing to give one more year to their studs 
of French because they wish, after two years of more or less 
routine work, to add to their general culture an understanding 
of the great currents of French thought down to the present time 
Finally, only about a third (or at most less than a half) of this 
number, because they are fitting themselves to become Frenc! 
or Spanish teachers or because they are interested in comparative 
literature, go on to a fourth or fifth year in literature. Surel) 
we cannot blame the rest of our third year students because in 
the myriad activities and interests of life on the campus the) 


find themselves unable to pursue further their acquaintance with 
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i) 
Jt 


our own special branch. Ought we not rather to congratulate them 
because they have been willing to withstand the calls of more 
practical subjects and devote this one year to a disinterested 
quest for a broader culture? Is the program which we offer them 
one which measures up to this high responsibility of ours? 

I assume that our first duty is to plan as wisely as we can 
for the majority of which we have just spoken, leaving our thought 
of the minority of specialists in the background for the moment. 
If we renounce the plan of Smith College as being impractical 
for our needs, there are three solutions which still remain: (1) a 
more or less indiscriminate rapid reading course with no attention 
paid to literary background; (2) a sort of concentrated survey 
course limited to one century (in most cases the nineteenth 
century is chosen as being the most aecessible), and (3) a one 
vear General Survey Course. “At Wisconsin an interesting experi- 
ment with a combination of (1) and (3) has been successfully 
tried; those students of French making a grade of A or B in 
second year work are allowed in their third year to take General 
Survey; students making C or D (also those with higher grades 
vho state they are interested in the language rather than the 
terature) are restricted to a Third Year Reading Course. When 

r faculties are large enough, I presume that this is the most 
ical plan to adopt, for many of our students obviously need 
to spend more time on mere translation, or have no latent capacity 
lor the interpretation of literature. Yet if it should be necessary, 


is in the case of most of our colleges, to choose between systems 
1 


1) and (3), I should have no hesitation in arguing forcibly 
vainst the former, in which the better students would inevitably 
© sacrificed in the endeavor to improve the poorer. System (2) 
condensed Survey Course limited to the nineteenth century, 
hich is used in many institutions, undoubtedly has some ad- 
ntages, such as the modern nature of thought and vocabulary, 
the possibility of treating authors in greater detail. 
Nevertheless, I feel that the advantages of plan (3), a one year 
General Survey Course, are more than sufficient to turn the balance 
is favor. First of all, from the point of view of general culture, 
s invaluable for a student to have a bird’s eye view of all the 
great movements in the literature of a nation whether it be 
ngland, France, Germany, or Spain. The great tendency of 
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modern education is to stress not so much the accumulation of 
facts as the power to classify data in order to form clear and 
logical judgments—if we may borrow the metaphor of Montaigne 
to forge the mind rather than merely to furnish it. We must 
teach facts in a Survey Course, to be sure, but our main emphasis 
must be bent on allowing the student to grasp the significance 
of the evolution of thought and style—from the asceticism and 
superstition of the Middle Ages, through the great artistic 
awakening of the Renaissance to the speculative spirit of the 
eighteenth century, destined to rock the very foundations of 
established religions and political thought, and finally down to 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries with their two great 
fundamentals of modern life, devotion to scientific truth and 
humanitarian sympathy for the less fortunate in society. 

From the same standpoint of general culture, the one year 
Survey Course in literature is a remarkable aid in linking up the 
work of several departments. To the student of history, for 
example, how important it is to watch the gradual stabilizing and 
unification of literary rules in France during the seventeent! 
century, a condition which exactly parallels the work of Richelieu 
in bringing order out of chaos until the foundation for the high] 
centralized monarchy of Louis XIV has been laid. For th 
student of political science, how indispensable it is to understan: 
the work of Montesquieu, Rousseau and Voltaire, for the spe 
cialist in education, the theories of Rabelais, Montaigne an 
Rousseau. The Greek student who observes the transformatio: 
which is given to the Iphygenias of Euripides by the pen of Racin: 
or Goethe, the Latin specialist who sees Moli¢re reworking th 
themes of Plautus and Terence, the student of English literatur: 
who notes the attempt of Sainte Beuve to transplant to Fran 
the flower of Wordsworth’s genius—all will be filled with a wari 
glow of satisfaction as they see the water-tight compartment! 
which separate their own specialty from the rest of huma 
knowledge being broken down. 

In conclusion, may I attempt to answer briefly in advan 
some of the objections which you will doubtless make to th 
one year Survey Course. First, is it possible that it may prov 
detrimental to the interests of the minority who intend to maj 
in the subject? Although purposely I have not made this questi 
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the paramount one in our discussion, I must say emphatically 
that it is not because I have wished to evade the issue. I remember 
nly too well that as a student my first course in French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish literature was a not Survey Course but a 
ghly technical and concentrated course in a limited period. 
When the teacher of modern French drama would compare 
\ugier’s character drawing in Le Gendre de M. Poirier, for instance, 
th that of Moliére, his remarks were totally beyond my naive 
omprehension. Or again, let us suppose that we are teaching 
idents who have never had a General Survey Course what is 
neant by the term Romanticism. How can we possibly hope 
teach our students what Romanticism 7s unless we have first 
ight them what it is mo?, in other words, until they understand 
it it is above all the revolt .against classicism. Furthermore, 
hen our major students are finding their way d ftatons to the 
irticular genre or epoch on which they wish to concentrate their 
esearch, what an aid to them it is to have spent their first year 
getting oriented, so to speak, in their new surroundings. 
\gain, some who object to the one year Survey Course will 
that it is impracticable to start third year work with the most 
licult reading of the course. I grant readily enough that we 
nnot expect our undergraduates to read in the original Beowul/ 
Piers the Plowman, La Chanson de Roland, Rabelais, El Cid, 
bro de buen amor or La Cele tina. But if we allow them to 
the masterpieces of medieval and early Renaissance litera- 
in translation we may still preserve the larger part of our 
rvey Course, with all the advantages which chronological order 
gs, by beginning in French, for example, with the seventeenth 
iry. And contrary to the general assumption, no reading in 
| year French is, | believe, more easy for the average student 
in the Golden Age, particularly Racine and La Rochefoucauld 
h their small vocabulary and their passion for concentration 
clearness. But some will say: “The seventeenth century is 
tar removed from the life of our immature students of today, 
s begin with the Romantic movement.” Again I must say 
I have found it easier to interest young students in the 
es and heroines of Corneille, Racine and Moliére than in 
gloom enshrouded René of Chateaubriand. The great appeal 
issicism is its universality, and the students seem to feel 
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instinctively that Polyeucte and Hermione are not mere figures of 
antiquity, nor indeed mere members of the court of Louis XIII 
or XIV, but representative of a broad humanity which in its 


essential aspects is the same today. 


Finally, some will feel, as Professor Schinz, that the Survey 


“ 


Course of one year is “a system in which one writes on water, 


or at least on moving sand Whether this criticism is justified 
or not seems to me to depend upon the manner of instruction 
rather than to be inherent in the system itself. Too often, no 
doubt, particularly in English Survey, we have tried the impos 
sible task of covering the entire range of literature, touching upon 
not only important but minor figures until the hapless student 
is in a daze, his head crammed with unrelated dates and facts 
As suggested above, in so far as French literature is concerned | 
should be quite willing to compromise with Professor Schinz and 
limit the course to the last three centuries, which after all contain 
the greater bulk of masterpieces. (In Spanish literature one would 
need to go a few vears further back, but the comparative emptiness 
of the eighteenth century would more than compensate for this 
extra burden). In my own experience it has seemed best to devote 
about three months to the seventeenth century (concentrating 
almost exclusively on Corneille, Racine and Moliére) two months 
to the eighteenth (with special emphasis laid upon the revolu 
tionary rdéle of Montesquieu, Voltaire, Beaumarchais, Diderot 
and Rousseau) and the last three months to the nineteenth century 
and contemporary literature. It seems to me that the student 
gains rather than loses in clearness from the very fact that i 
covering so wide a field we are compelled to bring into relief th 
outstanding figures and movements, leaving minor currents and 
writers for later study. 

How much our students will retain permanently from this 
Survey Course of one year is a matter on which all of us may 
disagree. I can only say that in my own experience no other literatur 
course has yielded me the same rich harvest in student enthusiasm, 
and in ability to form critical judgments which relate this new]: 
acquired knowledge to their own life and culture. 


University of Chattanooga. 








THE REVOLUTION IN CONTEMPORANEOUS 
GERMANICS 


By CAMILLO VON KLENZI 


T IS acommonplace to say that every age is an age of transition. 
No more original is the statement that our own time is one of 
violent mutations. But not all of us may be aware how significant 
and vital have been some of the changes in the principles that in 
Germany govern contemporary Germanistic scholarship. As 
these new concepts or modifications of old concepts go back 
twenty or more years and as their full import can be grasped only 
in terms of the great currents of thought of many generations, 
let us, as it were, ascend a hill and look over the plain at our feet. 
When in consequence of the Renaissance the scientific urge 
revived after centuries of hibernation, it was, as everybody knows, 
the mathematical and physical sciences which flourished first. 
lhe discoveries of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and Newton in 
mathematics and physics, and of Harvey in physiology, ac- 
customed men to look upon the world as a marvellous mechanism, 
or, as the Eighteenth Century was fond of saying, as a watch. 
lhe metaphysics of Spinoza as well as the dramas of Corneille, the 
“regular” gardens of Le Notre no less than the literary criticism 
of a Boileau, an Opitz, and in large measure even a Voltaire, were 
rooted in that philosophy. As in consequence life appeared logical 
ind static, the contemplation of the past—the literary no less 
than the political and social—-was bound to differ widely from our 
vn attitude. On the one hand, contempt for things irrational, 
enigmatic, or self-contradictory and on the other, blindness to 
the idea of growth necessarily carried in their wake indifference 
to a myriad phenomena which have acquired importance for us 
moderns. Voltaire’s irritation at “Hamlet” was as much a corol- 
lary of this “mathematical” viewpoint as was the absence of 
appreciation of evolution in his monumental historical treatise 
“essai sur les moeurs et l’esprit” (1756). 
That this mathematical formula unduly simplified life began, 
however, increasingly to disturb the minds of men after the 
middle of the Eighteenth Century. Even the most obdurate— 
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largely through Rousseau’s sovereign eloquence—grew conscious 
of the importance of the emotions. About the same time a new 
methed of approach in the study of the past everywhere made 
itself felt—a method which has more in common with the biologi- 
cal sciences than with mathematics. Montesquieu, Rousseau’s 
great contemporary, in his “Esprit des lois” (1748) formulated his 
famous theory of the influence of climate on national character 
and thus introduced the idea of environment. A little later Winck- 
mann in his “History of Ancient Art” (1764) adopted that theory 
and furthermore adumbrated another idea familiar to us today: 
evolution. But it is only through the works of Herder—the spirit- 
ual father of most modern historians—-notably through his “Ideas 
on a Philosophy of the Human Race” (1784-88), that the new 
method became definite. The world now no longer seemed a great 
engine. It is a vastly more complex affair, is subject to change 
e understood only 


under law, and many of its phenomena can | 
through a knowledge of the matrix in which they grew: thei: 
environment. Many of its phenomena can be so understood, but 
by no means all. Herder, the disciple of Rousseau and Kant, it 
spite of his hostility to the latter, was far too sensitive to the extra 
Jogical elements in history ever to lapse into mere mechanical 
explanations. 

How rapidly these new concepts of change under law and 
of environment spread and deepened in the course of the nineteenth 
century need not here be retold. The names of Hegel, Lamarck 
and Darwin best symbolize their ascendency. How fruitful thes 
ideas proved in narrative and dramatic art is evidenced b: 
works of Hebbel, Flaubert, Ibsen, Hauptmann, and a hundred 
lesser artists. 

Inevitably in this new atmosphere literary scholarship was 
bound to conquer vast new domains. The conviction that an 
understanding of complex forms is made easier by acquaintance 
with the simpler ones from which they have sprung led to a loving 
study of innumerable neglected phenomena and to the discovery 
of many others, the very existence of which had not been suspected 
Now for the first time something like the intellectual biography 
of a people or of a group of peoples became possible. In conse 
quence, about 1800 Fr. Aug. Wolf conceived the thought of re 
constructing the Greek and Roman past in its entirety—in so fa 
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at least as the ravages of time permit, and Jakob Grimm laid 
the foundations of that science—-Germanistics—which aims to 
perform the same task for the Germanic races, while Diez and his 
associates undertook to trace the evolution of the Romance 
nations. 

It was at once felt by these scholars that only the exactest 
possible methods— modelled on those employed in the natural 
sciences could serve their needs. From the start the aim was as 
far as feasible to escape the danger of inexactness which lurks in 
ill historical enquiry. Absolute precision could, as all admitted, 
never be attained, but at least every effort was to be made to 
create as complete a portrait cf the past as the limitations of the 
subject would allow. The slogan went out: “Let us,” as Ranke 


‘ 


phrased it, “describe things as they really were.” The personal 
bias of the investigator must be eliminated and no effort spared 
to discover and collect even apparently unimportant details in 
rder to make the picture complete and trustworthy. Naturally 
the high aims which animated the founders of modern philology 
ising the term in its widest sense—for decades determined a 
reference for the older periods and a certain suspicion of studies 
lealing with recent phenomena. It was believed that “objectivity” 
night prove impossible in dealing with the latter. So then, a 
search was made for lost MSS., genealogies of MSS. were estab- 
shed, “influences” were traced, and ultimately a whole world 
hat of the German Middle Age—-was evoked, a world of which Vol- 
iire and even Herder had but imperfect knowledge. 
Fortunately, however, before the middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century some of the leaders in the movement had the 
lumination that the same method might profitably be applied to 
irks of more recent date. As early as 1838 Lachman, one of the 
unders of our science, began to issue his critical edition of 
Lessing (re-edited with much new material by Muncker); 
out a generation later, Loeper and his followers, among whom 
herer, Minor, Sauer, and the unforgettable Erich Schmidt are 
tstanding figures, created “Goethe-philology,” and from 1887 
began to appear the Weimar edition of Goethe’s works. Soon 
ter followed Suphan’s Herder, a little later Werner’s Hebbel and 
vast number of editions and investigations which furnished ample 
roof that the incubus of suspicion in the earlier scholars was 
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absurd and that a rich harvest could be gleaned by the intro- 
duction of philological accuracy in the study of modern writers. 

It is well for us to remember how much we owe to this philo- 
logical tradition. In consequence of it a vast apparatus has been 
created without which our hold on the literary past of Germany 
would be but tenuous. Reliable editions, collections of letters, 
valuable studies on the lives of authors, on the dependence of a 
writer upon his intellectual antecedents, all giving an insight into 
the evolution of ideas and literary conventions, have granted 
precious insight and created a sounder basis for critical judgment. 
Yet at the very time when this method was reaching its zenith 
i.e., about 1890—a rapidly swelling minority began shrilly to 
protest. Was not literary scholarship in danger of ossification? 
Was not the philological method altogether too one-sided? Did 
it not tend to a devastating mechanization? It is interesting to 
note that almost exactly a hundred vears after the great revulsion 
in the Eighteenth Century from the dangers of the mathematical 
interpretation of life and art, an equally vigorous insistence on 
the limitations of what for lack of a better name we may call the 
biological interpretation became vocal. The question was asked 
with increasing urgency: “Do we understand the artist when we 
know his intellectual heredity and his environment?” In othe: 
words, does familiarity with “influences,” with letters, diaries 
with the utterances of contemporaries, and what not, explain the 
great poet? Are we not overlooking the undeniable fact that 
artistic creation is the product of forces which in large part defy 
all mechanical analysis? Is not something operative there which 
we have not yet fathomed, nay, which may forever evade out 
grasp? 

One of the first and most effective among the young insurgents 
was Adolf Bartels. Though wholly lacking in intellectual urbanity, 
though biased to the point of absurdity—notably in his offensiv: 
nationalism and resultant anti-Semitism—he proved a forceful 
leader in the new movement for liberation, and many of his 
writings, like his History of German Literature (1901-1902), becam¢ 
useful battering-rams in denting the walls of entrenched orthodoxy 
About the same time, however, a much more original, a keene! 
and a more delicate champion arose whose influence is ever on th« 
increase: Wilhelm Dilthey. As Hippolyte Taine (about 1860) may 
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be regarded as the most brilliant spokesman of a method which 
iims to explain the artist in terms of heredity and environment, 
so Dilthey—in consequence of his Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung 
Leipzig 1906, eighth edition 1922) containing the now celebrated 
essays on Lessing, Novalis and others—became the most original 
nd persuasive standard-bearer of a conviction that these mechan- 
cal explanations are insufficient, and hence appeared as the great 
\nti-Taine. And while new roads were being cut by Bartels and 
Lilthey, the influence of one greater than either grew potent, of 
ne who, though no Germanist, by the sway he exercised over all 
thinking men, affected many Germanists: Friedrich Nietzsche. 
By his gift for unrolling vast horizons, by his pitiless attacks on 
| existing beliefs, conventions,.and traditions, by his hatred of 
pettiness and the commenplace, by his insistence on quality and 
listinction, and last but not least, by the magic of his prose, 
Nietzsche encouraged the more progressive in the rising genera- 
tion including many Germanists— to revalue hosts of cherished 
tlues. To Nietzsche more than to any other single force is due, 
mong other things, the creation of a new prese in Germany, a 
ose which in its best representatives marries force with delicacy 
nd spontaneity with discipline. 

Thus, then, a full generation before the Great Catastrophe, 
new sap was astir in the old trunk. In consequence, more than 
hirty years ago studies began to appear with which philology 

any narrow sense could claim no kinship. Notably the influence 

{ philesephical thought on literature increasingly attracted 
tention. Following the paths blazed many years before by 
Rudolf Haym (Die romantische Schule, 1870), Oskar Walzel issued 
numerable reviews and treatises (e.g. his valuable Deutsche 
Romantik, 1908, fourth enlarged edition 1918) which traced the 
ellect of philosophical tenets on literary production and cast 
light on familiar phenomena; that delightful scholar-artist 
carda Huch contributed her Bliitezeit der Romantik (1899) and 
usbreitung und Verfall der Romantik (1902); Rudolf Unger (in 
11) followed with his monumental study Hamann und die 
ldrung. But not only the relation between philosophy and 
ters, the effect of social forces on literature began also to be 
essed. Among the first to undertake such a study was Kuno 
Francke with his Social Forces in German Literature (1897, recast 
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and enlarged in admirable form as Auwlturwerte der deutschen 
Literatur, 1910, 1923). At the same time the larger vision made 
possible as a deeper interest in the relation between the plastic 
arts and literature. In 1897 Sulger-Gebing put out his Die Briide) 
A.W. und I. Schlegel in threm Verhdaltnis sur bildenden Kunst, it 
1902 appeared Jessen’s Heinses Stellung cur bildenden Kunst, an 
in 1907 the writer of these lines attempted to interpret Goethe’ 
view of Italy as an expression of his view of life (The Inter pretatio) 
of Italy during the Last Two Centuries). Synchronous with thes 
studies and born of the same spirit was the increased attentio: 
paid to the inter-relation between German and foreign literatures 
Chis subject had never been altogether overlooked by Germanists 
he afiiliations between German letters and these of her neighbors 
were too close for that. But the subject now gained in interest 
as is evidenced by the volumes of Max Koch's Zeitschrift fit 
vergleichende Literaturgeschichte (A880-1910) and by the investiga 
tions on Goethe and Dante and especially on Grillparzer’s relation 

to Spanish literature (1894) by Arturo Farinelli. The name of that 
brilliant Italian-the best-read man in Europe~ cannot, because 
of his association with German scholarship, be omitted from 

survey of this character. 

It might be urged that, after all, in the works quoted thi 
concepts of heredity and environment are still paramount a! 
that therefore they mark no advance. Such an objection would 
only partially correct, for they do indicate a change. First of a 
they all imply a broader vision. Besides, several exhibit trait 
all too frequently neglected by the earlier scholarship. So, 
Francke’s and in Ricarda Huch’s writings became evident wh 
Richard M. Mever somewhere calls “the will to synthesize 
der Wille zur Synthese), while not a few, like the publications « 
Walzel, Jessen, and more especially Ricarda Huch, exhibit felicit 
of style and intuitive grasp of artistic essentials. 

These studies, then, to which many others might be added 
prove the presence, even before the war, of a swelling desire for 
a more liberal outlook. The concussions which that lurid cataclys! 
produced in every field of thought inevitably would foster tl 
already prevalent spirit of revolt. Everything seemed wrench: 
from its moorings. Respect for mere tradition became almos 
unthinkable. Dangerous as such a mood may be, there is 
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insaving the fact that vulcanic eruptions like the Great War are 
t merely forces for evil; they destroy much, but they also 
weep aside a vast mass of obsolete material which under normal 
rcumstances might perdure with depressing longevity, and thus 
ear the road for new creations. 
What more natural than that the exigencies of the new situa- 
should create in Germany the efflorescence of a type of 
Germanistic scholarship vitriolically opposed to the methods of 
older schools? “Los von der Scherer-Schule” has suddenly 
me the warcry of the rebels. Whatever smacks of “philology” 
ese firebrands equate with pedantry, and literary history, 
far as it connotes the study of sources or of environment, 
tates as mere academic phitistinism. 
By far the most radiant exemplars of this new attitude are the 
rks of Gundolf. His Shakepeare und der deutsche Geist (Berlin, 
1911, 2nd ed. 1914), his Goethe (Berlin, 1918), his Stefan George 
Berlin, 1920), his Aleist (Berlin, 1922) are all aglow with a new 
ty. Not merely are they written in a style idiosyncratic, 
veled with original word-formations, throbbing with color. 
[hey do more; they imply a profound belief in the power of 
ition. Mere information is discarded. The literary pheno- 
enon is to be grasped in its essence and that essence is far too 
icate to be apprehended by even the most complicated mechan- 
s. An artist—such is the implication—can be felt only by an 
st; others should refrain. In the new atmosphere created by 
lf and his fellows, historical objectivity, that Holy Grail of 
nineteenth century, seems an absurdity. Bertram, the author 
fascinating Nietzsche, Versuch einer Mythologie (Berlin, 1920), 
has much in common with Gundolf, announces that all 
ry is “my th.” merely the subjec tive reaction of the beholder, 
| Spengler—-a historian, not a Germanist, but a most significant 
re in the new movement—even declares that all historical 
ting is a form of poetical creation. Oh shades of Ranke! 
\ll this is fascinating, liberating. inspiring, but if carried much 
ther, that way lies not madness, but the chaos of historical and 
rary scholarship. If no “objectivity” is possible, if the artist 
be dissociated from his environment and to be studied without 
rence to his intellectual heritage, impressionistic, purely 
ective criticism will continue to flourish and, when applied by 
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superior personalities, will continue to prove vastly important to 
modern culture, but the study of “Geistesgeschichte,” of the evolu- 
tion of intellectual life, suffers eclipse and a critical comprehension 
of great literary figures like Goethe, Hebbel, Hauptmann as 
spokesman of their age goes glimmering. The acrid protest 
against an over-stressed, one-sided philological system was wholly 
proper and healthy, but the reaction is in danger of literally going 
over the top and tumbling headlong on the other side. The weak 
ness of the new method when carried to extreme appears even now 
in books like Witkop’s Aleist (Leipzig, 1922). One step further and 
brilliant dilettantism stares us in the face. It is to be hoped that 
we in this country, with our notorious plasticity to foreign sugges 
tion, will adopt the vital elements and avoid the excesses, remem 
bering that the shibboleths of insurgents, though free from the 
mustiness of Tory principles and hence always intoxicating, unless 
critically applied may prove as misleading as they. ‘There is a 
strong tendency among us to laugh out of court doctors’ disserta 
tions, philological investigations, and what not. The sneer ts 
frequently justified. Yet such labor need not be servile, and thi 
failings of the weaker brethren do not necessarily prove th 
fatuity of the method they insult. I would not be understood as 
attempting in any sense to minorize the great importance of 
Gundolf’s work. We owe to him and to his school some of th 
most inspiring contributions of recent years. I cannot, however 
help paying heed to the danger-signals raised in’ Bornstein’s 
excellent introduction to his excellent TWebbels Persdnlichkeit 
(Berlin, 1924). For there are pitfalls ahead for less powerful me! 
than Gundolf. Perhaps the best instance of a perfect balanc: 
between the old spirit and the new, of the happiest union of philo 
logical acumen and literary apperception, of large informatio: 
and a noble instinct for stvle is Andreas Heusler’s Vibelungensa 
und Nibelungenlied (second edition, Dortmund, 1922), 

Needless to say that only a few works could here be mentions 
and that others of equal merit— like Strich’s Alassik und Romanti 
Munich, 1922—which are not strictly germane to the main thes 
of this sketch, had to be omitted. But even those discuss« 
must have shown how rich in new ideas is the present movemen! 
in Germanistics and how much we can learn from our Germa 
colleagues. 
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But they can teach us not merely flexibility and a will to create, 
they can also remind us of the duty which modern society places 
ipon the scholar to make the results of his investigations accessible 
to the intellectual laity. Since the war a new periodical, Deutsche 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte 
Halle, since 1923), has come into existence, in which this principle 

constantly applied. We American Germanists have done too 
little in that direction, and the indifference of our public must in 
sart be laid to our own door. We have, to be sure, Kuno Francke’s 
Glimpses of Modern German Culture (New York, 1898), Calvin 
Vhomas’ Schiller (New York, 1901) and his [History of German 
Literature, 1909, Heller's Studies in) Modern German Literature 
Boston and New York, 1905), O. E. Lessing’s AM/asters in Modern 
German Literature, (Dresden, 1912), Campbell's Hebbel (Boston, 
1919), Hewitt-Thayer’s The Modern German Novel (Boston,1924), 
ind especially that little gem, Ludwig Lewisohn’s The Spirit of 
Vodern German Literature (New York, 1916), but we have little 

se. Some of the best studies, like Pollak’s Franz Grillparser and 
lustrian Drama (New York, 1907), Muir’s beautiful essays 

Hoélderlin and on E. T. A. Hoffmann in the Freeman, and 
Scheffauer’s fast, furious, and fascinating The New Vision in the 
German Arts (New York, 1924), did not emanate from our ranks. 

\fter reading the last-named book we are bound to feel, “neues 
leben bliiht aus den Ruinen.” Once more, as a hundred and 

ity years ago, at the time of the Stormers and Builders, when the 
mechanistic philosophy was collapsing <ind a new gospel was 
raining for expression, a great creative furge is in Germany 
inifest in all domains of intellectual endeavor. Scholarship is 
und to be as much affected by it as are painting and literature, 
hitecture and music. In such a time of violent transition sub- 


rsive principles naturally come to the fore, some sound, some 
rlous, all instinct with a new vision. But the battle which is 


raging isa healthy battle. It argues vitality, precludes petrifaction, 
nd holds promise of magnificent conquests. 


' College of the City of New York 








\ PROPOSITO DEL ULTIMO LIBRO DE “AZORIN”! 
Por MANUEL PEDRO GONZALEZ 


JA APARECIDO un nuevo libro de “Azorin.”” Es su discurso 
de entrada en la Real Academia Espafola, leido ante aquella 
orporacién el 26 de octubre de 1924. Se titula “Una hora de 
spafa’’ y consta de 214 paginas. 
Ek] senor ‘‘Azorin’”’ es bien conocido por cuantos en ambos 
ntinentes se interesan por la cultura hispana. Hubo un momento 
que este flamante académico represent6 una saludable y 
enefactora influencia en el intelecto de su pais. Su critica desapa- 
onada y ecudnime, horra de prejuicios, independiente y honrada, 
i¢ un factor decisivo en la labor de revisi6n y rectificacién empren- 
la por la llamada “generacién del 98.’ Si no inicid, desarrollé 
lo menos, un movimiento de valoracién de los clasicos a la 
de una critica mas amplia, mas comprensiva y ponderadora 
ie la herméticamente espanola, tan perniciosa y tan en Loga 
rante la pasada centuria. 
Familiarizado con otras literaturas, especialmente con la 
ncesa, el autor supo sustraerse a la influencia de ciertos lugares 
munes que desde la época romantica se venian repitiendo en su 
is respecto a los valores cladsicos, y de esta manera pudo hacer 
revision comparativa y serena de aquella época que necesaria- 
nte habia de menoscabar el decantado prestigio de ciertos 
eros literarios, consagrados por la tradicién poco menos que 
) insuperables y tinicos en la literatura universal. El teatro, 
re todo, salié mal parado de este andlisis equitativo y consciente, 
»no podia menos, y con el teatro, otros autores pertenecientes 
iversos géneros. Bien es cierto que “Azorin”’ casi cred valores 
) menos que desconocidos o injustamente apreciados: por 
ejemplo, Feijéo, Cadalso, Gracidn, Larra, etc.; pero en general, su 
‘erpretacion clasica equivalié a un proceso de depuracién y 


solamiento riguroso que le valié la enemiga de cuantos venfan 


Il precedente trabajo fué escrito en Marzo de 1925 cuando atin no habia 
do el mds reciente volumen del sefor Azorin (“Los Quinteros y otras paginas” 


| 1925) que en nada desmiente lo que en él se expone. (N. del A.) 
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sosteniendo el mito tradicional de nuestra incomparable E dad de 
Oro. El autor ha probado fortuna en diversos campos literarios (la 
novela: “‘La Voluntad,” “Antonio Azorin,”’ ‘‘Confesiones de un 
pequeno fildsofo,”’ “Don Juan’; el impresionismo o ensayo 
descriptivo, como ‘‘Castilla,’ ‘“‘Espana,”’ ‘‘Un pueblecito” etc.; 
la critica literaria: ‘‘Al margen de los Clasicos,” ‘‘Los Valores 
Literarios,”’ “‘Clasicos y Modernos,”’ etc.) pero sin Cuda la aporta 
cién mas valiosa y perdurable es su labor critica y su peculiar 
manera de interpretar lo castizo. 

El sefor ‘‘Azorin”’ es, ante todo, un esteta de acendrado buen 
gusto y de admirable sensilibidad estética. Hay en él una exquisita 
emocion de artista equilibrado y un aristocratico refinamiento e1 
el decir que le convierten en uno de los estilistas mas originales \ 
encantandores de la Espafia actual. La preocupacién de la forma 
el cuidado meticuloso del detalle, la lima y pulimento de ta frase 
hasta dejarla embellecida y tersa, cual delicado orfebre que labrara 
una preciosa joya, constituyen acaso la mas alta virtud dc 
estilo. Como en el caso de su conterraneo Gabriel Mir, la bell 
de la forma es una preocupacién primordial en “Azorin.”” La 
palabras para él, igual que para Mir6é, son como perlas hermosisi 
mas que se engarzan por valiosa cadenilla, que en este caso vient 
a ser el asunto o tema que le permite hacer gala de su precios 
estilo. En ambos autores hay un refinado y como sustantivo « 
de la forma que no encontraremos quizds en ningtin otro coetane: 
peninsular, exceptuado Valle-Inclan. Mas que medios pai 
traducir ideas y conceptos, en el caso de estos dos alicantinos 
palabras semejan piedras preciosas con valor intrinseco y absolut: 
El estilo para ambos autores tiene su finalidad en si mismo y vien 
a ser como lo fundamental y basico, de su arte, especialmente © 
Mir6. Es decir, que mientras en otros escritores existe una pre°cu 
pacién mas trascendental, bien moral ‘o filoséfica que ocupa ¢ 
primer plano y pone el estilo a su servicio, por asf decir, en estos di 
laboriosos estetas, es al revés; la peregrina belleza de la expresi¢ 
es quizds el objetivo maximo de su arte y ello, naturalment 
redunda en detrimento del valor filoséfico de su obra 

Coexistiendo con esta original y perfecta diccién que se tradui 
en frases cortas y esmeriladas, en una expresién clara, sencilla 
natural, encontramos otra peculiaridad muy caracteristica 
‘“Azorin.”” Es su predileccién por lo insignificante y cuotidia! 
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su amor por las cosas menudas, nimias e intrascendentes, su 
delectacién en lo pequeho y vulgar, que en fuerza de repetirse a 
diario, viene a ser lo permanente y duradero. De aqui su devocién 
por cuanto ha pasado siempre inadvertido para los demas; su 
exaltacién de todo lo humilde y del detalle anénimo. ‘‘Primores 
de lo vulgar,”’ ha denominado Ortega y Gasset con suma propiedad 
este arte de “Azorin.”’ Y ésta es, quizds, la Unica filosofia que su 
obra encierra. Es el suyo un como apostolado de lo insignificante, 
una reivindicacion de la nimiedad, una defensa tenaz de lo accesorio 
e intrascendente que en su opinidn viene a ser lo mas serio, estable 
y duradero en nuestra vida, puesto que es lo Unico que a diario se 
repite y repetira siempre. Y aqui conviene hacer notar la estrecha 
relacion entre el estilo y el asunto o tema de los libros de ‘‘Azorin.’ 
\ la futilidad y pequenez del Gitimo corresponde la sencillez de su 
diccién y la frase corta y rebuscada. 

Es “Azorin’’ un enamorado cel pasado, sin ser un clasicista 
precisamente. ‘‘Poeta de lo castizo” le ha definido el escritor 
precitado y es acaso la formula mas comprensiva y exacta. Su 
espiritu ahora melancdlicamente el ambiente de antano y sabe 
revivirlo con intensa emocién y verdad artistica. Su visién de la 
Espafia pretérita esta plena de fidelidad hist6rica y es sin duda 
la mas rica y acertada que hasta hoy se nos ha ofrecido. El tiene 
el don maravilloso de enfocar el pasado con precisién fotografica 
y reproducir las perspectivas hist6ricas cual si fuesen una realidad 
presente y al aleance de su retina.. Su interpretacién del ambiente 
y su admirable comprensién del paisaje son verdaderamente 
plasticas, como afirma con razon Salvador Madariaga. Nadie 
como él ha sentido la poesia de lo arcaico y de lo vulgar; nadie en 
nuestra literatura ha sabido tampoco encontrar ese tesoro de 
emocion y de belleza que él descubre en las cosas menudas y 
consuetudinarias, ni escribir sobre tan endebles motivos, paginas 
(an férvidas, tan emotivas y trému'’as. Poeta de lo nimio y del 
detalle, su musa se extasia en realzar todo lo inadvertido y humilde. 

Pero volvamos a “Una hora de Espafia.”” {Qué nos dice 
‘Azorin” en su Ultimo libro? ;Qué nuevas orientaciones contiene 
este volumen postrero? {Qué aporta el autor en él a la critica oa 
la ideologia hispana? Sensible es confesarlo, pero sinceridad obliga: 
dificilmente podria entresacarse en él una idea 0 un concepto que 
no esté contenido y atin repetido en otros libros del propio “Azo- 
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rin.”’ Es este tomito un como lindo mosaico que viene a resumir 
la obra del autor, si exceptuamos sus libros de critica. De ‘“Cas- 
tilla,” “‘Espafia,”’ ‘Un pueblecito,”’ ‘Los Valores Literarios,”’ 
“Lecturas Espafolas,’”’ “Clasicos y Modernos,” “El Alma Cas- 
tellana,”’ “Los Pueblos”’ y algun otro de sus libros previos pudieron 
haberse seleccionado estos cuarenta y un capitulos que componen 
“Una hora de Espana,” y, salvando alguna menudencia de 
estilo y de lugar, hacer un volumen esencialmente idéntico al 
leido en la recepcién de la Real Academia. 

No podemos ocultar que nos ha desencantado un poco esta 
repeticién, aunque en realidad de verdad no es nueva ni es éste el 
primer caso. Alguien ha comentado no ha mucho que el incipiente 
y pulcro académico esta ya agotado, y este libro parece confirmar 
el dictamen. Cierto que no faltan en él las tradicionales bellezas 
de estilo que hacen inconfundible la obra de ‘‘Azorin’’; el mismo 
delicado casticismo; idéntica trémula emoci6n ante el paisaje; las 
mismas dilectas lontananzas ideales y predilecci6n por los detalles 
menudos; igual inquietud y dolorosa preocupacion frente a las 
perspectivas patrias, aunque orientada en un sentido mas opti- 
mista; la misma férvida exaltaciOn ante las ruinas de un pasado que 
al autor enamora y seduce; todo esto se repite en este volumen, es 
verdad, y ello seria mérito mds que suficiente para avalorarlo 
y hacer de él una lectura exquisita, si el autor no se hubiera 
repetido tanto. 

Y es que la obra de “Azorin,”’ atin reconociéndole todas las 
excelencias ya apuntadas, adolece de una gran pobreza filos6fica. 
“La Voluntad” es, probablemente, su esfuerzo mds intenso en este 
sentido, y, no obstante, la cantidad de pensamiento alli contenida 
es en extremo exigua. Verdad que la literature espafola no se 
caracteriza por la abundancia ni por la profundidad de las ideas; 
el pensamiento filoséfico, si exceptuamos la Teologia y la Moral, 
debe bien poco al intelecto hispano; pero en el caso de ‘‘Azorin” 
esta carencia de ideas es evidente atin dentro de la relatividad 
de la aportaci6n filoséfica peninsular. En sus libros encontraremos 
paginas muy bellas, escrupulosamente escritas; descripciones de 
paisaje y de ambiente admirables; interpretaciones de épocas 
muertas llenas de vida y de uncién devota que figurardn siempre 
en las antologias mds 'selectas; mas dificilmente tropezaremos con 
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unaidea robusta, con un pensamiento intenso y profundo, revelador 
de una concepcién filoséfica definida del mundo y de la vida. 
La aridez ideolégica de ‘‘Azorin’’ es sdlo comparable a la de 

u amada Castilla. Como en la meseta manchega recorremos en 
estos libros paginas y mds paginas sin encontrar un remanso ideal 
donde guarecernos, un pensamiento enérgico que nos haga meditar 
que nos indulte y desquite de tanta paciente nimiedad. Aqui 
amds nos remontamos un poco a la enrarecida atmésfera donde 
oran cual hadas esquivas las ideas; el sefior “Azorin” parece 
ufrir el vértigo de la altura y prefiere rastrear las menudencias del 
vivir cotidiano. De aqui que su obra, (exceptuada la labor critica), 
tomada en conjunto, nos dé la impresién de un eterno, interminable 
lestile de minucias que en visién calidoscépica se sucede ante 
estra vista sin que jamds aparezca un ideal constructivo, un 


nsamiento sélido que represente la afirmacién de una recia 
mentalidad. Esta ausencia de ideal, esta pobreza filosdfica es lo 
ue conduce al autor a repetirse, pues no existiendo una orientaci(n 
en este sentido, el devenir espiritual es imposible y, necesariamente, 
ha de agotarse en la mondtona repeticién de sus dos temas favori- 
tos: la interpretacién del paisaje (histérico y fisico) y la exaltaci6én 
de lo nimio. 
Hay sin embargo en este libro un aspecto digno de comento 
porque él sefiala nuevos rumbos en la evolucién critica de ‘‘Azorin, 
ue, como hemos dicho, vienen evidencidndose desde hace tiempo. 
Como en el caso de otros escritores, al llegar a la madurez de la 
edad, “‘Azorin”? empieza a orientarse hacia las derechas, es decir, 
ue advertimos en él una reaccién francamente conservadora, en 
posicidn a su actitud de antafio. Hay en este volumen veladas 
expresiones y cautelosos comentarios que rectifican su vieja 
posicién de Prometeo rebelde frente a los que incensaban ante los 
altares de la rutina y la tradicién. Esta es quizds la inica novedad 
jue el libro encierra y ella nos anuncia la nueva fase en que el autor 
parece entrar. Bien es verdad que ésta no es actitud reciente en él, 
hubiera podido traspasar los umbrales de la docta corporacién 
no haber entonado el mea culpa primero. Aquella noble matrona 
}ampara ni cobija a los rebeldes, a los independientes, a las figuras 
e por tener suficiente reciedumbre mental, son capaces de 
nfrentarse con la sefiora rutina y rendir tributo a la diosa sinceri- 
‘ad. Y asf el sefior Martinez Ruiz hubo de colgar sus antiguos 
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habitos de iconoclasta y ofrendar ante el ara de la tradicién. Es el 
precio de su toga académica. {Vale ésta el sacrificio? . 
University of California, 

Southern Branch 
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NOTES FROM MISSOURI 


The annual meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
Missouri was held on November thirteenth in St. Louis. Miss 
Jennie Willemsen of Soldan High School, St. Louis, president, 
presided. This was the best attended meeting in the history of the 
organization. After a delightful social gathering around the 
luncheon tables, we were addressed by Dr. Herman Almstedt of 
the University of Missouri upon ‘*Modern Languages and their 
Mission Today’? and by Miss Blanche Dow of Missouri State 
leachers College at Maryville, upon ‘‘The International Point of 
View in the Teaching of Language.”’ Mr. John A. Bays, Supervisor 
of Languages in St. Louis, spoke upon the “Need of Co-operation 
in our Language Work” and Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, of Soldan 
High School, gave a report upon the ‘‘Work of the Modern Lan- 
guage Study.” 

The general meeting then broke up into the various sectional 
meetings. At the French section, Professor Gaston Donay of 
Washington University presented a paper upon the “Fundamentals 
of French” and Professor A. H. Schutz of the University of Mis- 
souri spoke upon the ‘Historical Point of View and the Equipment 
of the French Teacher.”’ At the German section, Professor J. W. 
Heyd of Missouri State Teachers College at Kirksville, spoke upon 
the subject, ‘“‘Why Teach German in Secondary Schools” and 
Mrs. Cecelia Hoopes of Roosevelt High, gave the report of the 
Committee on Furthering the Interests of the Teaching of German. 
\t the Spanish section, there was a Round Table Discussion led by 
Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher of Soldan High School. 

The newly elected officers for the next biennial period are: 
President, Dean W. F. Sanders, Park College, Parkesville; Chair- 
man of French Section, Blanche H. Dord, State Teachers College, 
Maryville; Chairman of German Section, Annette Betz, Junior 
College, Kansas City; Chairman of Spanish Section, John A. Bays, 
Supervisor of Languages, St. Louis; Secretary-Treasurer, Louise H. 
luhlhage, Yeatman High School, St. Louis. 

Louise H. FUHLHAGE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
WASHINGTON NOTES 

Dr. Fred C. Ayer of the University of Washington, also in 
harge of the Department of Research of the Seattle City Schools, 

conducting a survey of modern language teaching in these 
schools. The survey is being correlated with that of the National 
\ssociation of Modern Language Teachers. 
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German has been re-introduced into the Tacoma High Schools 
this fall. It was added to the curriculum of the two Spokane 
High Schools last year. The number of pupils electing the lan- 
guage in the Seattle High Schools was insufficient to warrant its 
being offered. The Whatcom High School of Bellingham, with an 
enrollment of 1118, makes the same report. Of about a hundred 
smaller schools reporting, two gave a small enrollment in German. 

Professor E. O. Ekelman, Chairman of the Department of 
German of the University of Washington, reports that there has 
been a steady increase in the enrollment in this department for 
the past three years, the numbers being 134 in the first quarter of 
1923-24, 158 in 1924-25 and 247 in the fall quarter of this year. 

Professor E. J. Vickner of the Department of Scandinavian of 
the University of Washington, reports an enrollment of 50 students, 
with an additional 50 studying the Scandinavian literature in 
English translation. Professor Vickner also writes that there is a 
considerable demand by literary organizations for single lectures 
and whole series of lectures on Scandinavian literature, both in 
Seattle and Tacoma, and in smaller towns of the state. 


HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Total Scan 
School Enroll-| Latin Greek | @€T |French) 9P@"- Italian} din 
ment man Ish avial 
Whitman College, | 
Walla Walla 584 156 52 40 223 142 0 0 
University of Wash 
ington, Seattle 6149 63 27 247 885 $80 70 50 
Colle re of Puget Sound | 
Tacoma 377 | 3 40) 117 73 


Hicu ScHooLts 
With 500 Enrollment or More 


SEATTLI 
Broadway 2263 | 355 350 345 
Queen Anne 1471 | 277 200 181 
Lincoln 1550 | 258 141 237 
Garfield 1467 | 219 152 154 
Ballard 1550 | 130 120 100 
West Seattle 1367 | 155 119 198 
Franklin 1500 | 157 | 192 224 


w 
— 
4t 


Roosevelt 1759 | 264 | 264 |; 
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TACOMA 
Senior High Schools ” 
icoln 1779 | 217 16 80 80 375 
Stadium 1564 | 233 51 309 | 407 
Intermediate Schools Oth 
Grade 
son Lee 685 | 277 < 155 
James P. Stewart 434 60 2 Q4 
Morton McCarver 89 9 14 28 
SPOKANI 
s & Clark 2246 | 558 150 200 331 
Central 2245 | 402 42 190 600 
Walla Walla 1000 | 361 : &5 141 
Bellingham Whatcom 1118 136 106 217 
allup Senior High 
School 510 && 43 125 
vel 700) 183 46 175 
Venatchee 700 | 95 52 65 
517 600 
pia 715 | 151 61 78 
ma (Senior 940 | 295 11 164 69 


GRraAckE I, Lippe. 
NOTES FROM CONNECTICUT 


lhe Connecticut Group of the New England Modern Language 
\ssociation held its fall meeting at the Hartford Public High 
hool on December 5th. At the morning session, ‘“Achievement 
lests’”’ were discussed by Walter M. May, Deputy Commissioner 
lducation, Concord, New Hampshire and Carleton A. Wheeler 
the Committee on Investigation of the Modern Language 
study. Dr. Albert Wood Ghoreyeb spoke on ‘La Cosmopoli- 
nisation des Américains,’’ and Miss Elise von Baeckmann, of 
he Hartford High School, spoke on ‘‘Ein Besuch in einer Berliner 
Schule.” 
At the afternoon session, Professor E. J. Hall of Yale Univer- 
spoke on “Castles in Spain’? and Eddy B. Fosnocht, New 
Haven High School discussed ‘Mme. de Sévigné and Les Rochers.”’ 
Che officers of the Connecticut Group are as follows: Chair- 
man, Jane MacMartin; Vice chairman, Clarence L. Tappin; and 
secretary, Emily B. Etzensperger. 
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LA PRENSA’S PRIZE Essay CONTES1 


Plans are being completed for a continuance of the prize essay 
contest in Spanish successfully inaugurated last year by La Prensa 
of New York, the total amount to be distributed in prizes to be 
$3500. 

Competition will be open to five groups of persons; namely, 

I. Students in secondary schools (public and private); 

II. Students in colleges; 

III. Students in colleges and universities seeking an A.M. 
degree in Romance Languages; 

IV. Candidates for the degree of Ph.D. in Romance languages 

V. Teachers of Spanish in secondary schools. 

Regional committees have been appointed for the purpose of 
promoting an interest in these prizes in their various localities 
Further information may be secured from the othce of La Prensa, 
245 Canal St., New York City. 

Announcement has just been made that the prize of $500 for 
the best Doctor’s thesis submitted in competition has been 
awarded to Dr. Hymen A’pern of the James Monroe High School, 
New York City. The dissertation which he presented is a critica! 
edition of ‘‘La tragedia por los celos’’ based on the unique seven 
teenth century suelfa now in the possession of Dean Earle Babcock 
of New York University. The work was done under the directior 
of Professor Heaton of New York University. Dr. Alpern has bee! 
prominently identified with the interests of Spanish teachers fo: 
a number of years and has served as Secretary of the New Yor! 
Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
of the Instituto de las Espanas. We offer our congratulations t 
him upon this new honor. 


Preiix, WeiLt, A Practical Key to French Pronunciation, Based o1 
the French Numbers, with Phonograph Record and Explana 
tion of the Sounds in both French and English, Produced an 
sold by Aural Educators, Inc., Lakewood, New Jersey. 3° 
pages. 

This little book, from the pen of the well known Genera 
Secretary of French Alliances in the United States and Canada 
and who has had twenty years of teaching experience at th 
College of the City of New York, is to be heartily recommende: 

In the first place for its brevity. It is the writer’s firm belie! 
that the question of pronunciation is taking too much time in 0 
classrooms—too much time, of course, in proportion to the oth 
things to be taken up. Whole books on pronunciation supposed to 
be studied by pupils in an age when the question is raised all the 
time, is an evident exaggeration. Here we have 39 pages, a! 
this means as a matter of fact half of 39, since the same thing that 


t 
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is been said in French, is repeated in English on the page facing 
he original text—a rather wise thing to do, for, if the booklet is 
t in the hands of pupils early in their studies they will under- 
tand the French remarks only with difficulty. 
Phe idea is to make of the question of pronunciation a chapter 
itself—which is as it should be. Grammar, syntax, rhetoric, and 
oetics all have interrelations;—pronunciation stands by itself. 
\t the same time, if in learning pronunciation, we can learn some- 
hing else, all the better. Now, here is the originality of Mr. Weill: 
he has observed that almost all the French sounds are to be found 
the numbers, ‘‘so that, by analyzing those words, the principal 
es of French pronunciation, can be derived.’’ Therefore: 
Learn how to count in French and vou will have a good basis for 
French pronune ration.’ 
Out of 37 





sounds of the French language, as given by phone- 
ticians 31 are found in the numbers. Only six words had to be 
lded to make the 37 sounds, and they are all but one in the 
main of counting: namely, premier, second, bis, chiffre, signe, 
\ phonograph record is added Lo the book. 
The author is emphatic in his belief in the imitative method: 


\iter more than twenty years’ teaching experience among foreigners, he is 
1 that this science (of phonet should be reserved for advanced students, 

1 be taught in a laboraton for the exclusive use of those who wish to 

( li t He does not approve of phonetic symbols being used in 

be placed under the eve { students Those symbols 

mit iverage st nt and intimidate him from the 


feeling that an infinite number of special characters will have to 
1 in | memotr ... The child learns his mother-tongue by imitation. 


at the student should learn tl | 


} 
the sounds 


of a foreign lan- 


Now, how is this plan carried out? Very wellindeed. There are, 
ver, certain remarks that may be made. Among the key- 
s, we find both cing and vingt, and both six and mille. If one 


t does not see the necessity, the explanation is found in the 


Cing comes in for the drill of the sound g as well as for in, 
mille for the drill of mas well as for 7. But was this necessary? 
ld it not save time and energy if one left out sounds so per- 
tly identical as English and French g and m? Moreover, we 
serve that under cing, for the drill of g, there comes the word 

but the sound 7 comes in only with the word six; would it not 
possible to avoid this apparent inconsistency? The same remark 

ies for comment drill for ¢ coming before trente, the key-word 
has come up. 1. Another query: How should the pupil 
te (p. 12) under 11: Long one? Or is this a misprint and 
the comma been omitted between the two words? 


A. 5. 
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LUIS LOPEZ BALLESTEROS, LUCHA EXTRANA. Edited 
with introduction, notes, and vocabulary by Jose M. ALBA 
LADEJO, and HAro_p Hupson Britrron. The Century Com 
pany, New York and London, 1925. XIX-+ 247 pp. 

This new text presents a most attractive appearance within 
and without. The dark green cloth binding is handsome, the 
paper of excellent quality, and the print clear. The book is further 
embellished by a picture of the author, and by three excellent 
full page reproductions of photographs showing the Plaza de 
Castelar (Cibeles) in Madrid, the harbor of Malaga, and a very 
typical roadside shrine. 

The editors give us in their seven-page introduction a succinct 
account of the rather varied activities of Sr. Lépez Ballesteros. 
The last two pages are devoted to an examination of Lucha 
Extrana itself, stressing its merits as a psychological novel. The 
editors’ comments are rather awkwardly expressed; e.g. (p. XIV 

the socialized settings in Lucha Extraia leading to the 
development of the plot are real and their realism though at times 
idealized gives a sense of truth and fidelity to the typical.” The 
last paragraph of the Introduction is (p. XV): ‘‘Don Luis Lope 

Ballesteros certainly shows that life has an abundance of subjects 

which can be treated in an interesting and artistic manner by a 

writer of keen observation and perception. He deserves a plac 

of honor in contemporary Spanish literature.” 

The notes have evidently been prepared with much care and 
are likely to be of great aid to the student. They give in the mai: 
good translations of the numerous idiomatic and colloquial expres 
sions occurring in the text, sometimes accompanied by explana 
tions. Some of these notes present matter likely to be of consider 
able interest to the reader; e.g., the note on the story of thi 
‘Palacio de Linares” (p. 171) and the comment on the legend of th: 
Amantes de Teruel (p. 173). The editors have passed without 
comment various references to the reja, pelar la pava, the feri 
in Malaga, and the fact referred to in the text (p. 105) that in 
Southern Spain an unmarried woman “j.... ni a tiendas ni 
misa puede salir sola!’’ Perhaps such rich material for a discussio! 
of social customs can be best handled by the teacher. The gram 
matical and syntactical hints afforded by the notes should b 
sufficient for a second or third year pupil. 

The notes need correction in one or two places. The note t 
p. 7, No. 4, uses the letters S.S. (translated Your Honor) without 
stating that they stand for Su Seforfa, nor does the vocabular 
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ifford that information. The note to p. 13, No. 2, reads que en 
inta gloria haya, instead of que santa gloria haya. The English 
very clumsy in the note to p. 97, No. 3, which reads“... . her 
beautiful figure and her graceful carriage of an Andalusian 
woman.’ The note to p. 156, No. 1, translating the Vulgate’s 
Sinite parvulos venire ad me states that this verse is Luke X, 16. 
It is not Luke X, 16, but Mark X, 14. 
he vocabulary is intended to be complete. The omission 
of the personal pronouns is not harmful. The word odésea (p. 23 
of the text) is lacking. The vocabulary regularly lists only the 
neaning of the words which would apply to them in this text; for 
example, “ayo, m. crooked affair’; “Liuvia, f. flood (of light)”’; 
ESCUPIR, to fling’; “LINCE, sharp-sighted”’; ““MAREO, m. vexa- 
tion.’ It would be advisable to give the usual meaning first, 
nd then the secondary meaning applicable in the text. The word 
o, used in the text in the phrase acer cocos, is not in the vocabu- 
ry in the C’s, but is listed under /acer; barras is listed only under 
irar (pararse en barras). The words used in idiomatic expressions 
translated in the notes are in some cases also in the vocabulary 
nd in others not. The word reja is translated in the vocabulary 
“balcony,” which is likely to convey a false impression. “CALLE, 
Strange!” is listed under “CALLE, f. street,’ and not under 
ir. On the whole the vocabulary seems carefully made. The 
sts of idioms under various verbs are likely to be especially 
elpful. 
It is regrettable that a book showing signs of true diligence 
the part of the editors should be marred by an astoundingly 
rge number of misprints. No less than fifty-nine are to be found 
the volume. They would constitute a real and very unnecessary 
imbling-block for the all too easily misled American student. 
Lucha Extrana has several advantages as a reading text for 
cond-year college or third-year high school reading. Although 
he text is presented in its entirety, it is of convenient length 
1/0 pp.). The language is comparatively simple, and is the 
nmonplace (sometimes very commonplace) speech of every 
Since the idioms are carefully explained in the notes, the 
xt should thus furnish excellent material for building up a good 
loquial vocabulary. Moreover, the story is pure as the driven 
v, and contains nothing that would be likely to shock even the 
st prudish. 
Despite these advantages, the appropriateness of the text for 
ding in American schools might be questioned. Lucha Extrana 
in insipid mid-Victorian tale relating a long drawn-out love 
itiair. The /ucha is between the hero and his other self. He loved 
juana when the two were boy and girl twelve years before, but 
she has completely forgotten him. He wins her love anew, 
he struggles mightily and subtly to avenge the boy he used 
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to be, to whom Juana has thus been unfaithful. This former selt 
even appears corporeally to him, and argues with him at great 
length. Finally he is satisfactorily avenged, reveals his identity 
to the weeping Juana, and the over-due wedding takes place 
It is to be teared that American students, and perhaps thei 
teachers, would have difficulty in taking such a plot seriously. 
We are informed in the Introduction that Sr. Lopez Ballestero 
conceived and even wrote parts of this novel at the age of eighteen 
a fact which needs no comment. Would it not be unfortunate fo 
\merican students to consider this third-rate production as 
] 


sample of the Spanish novel at the end of the Nineteenth Century 
It represents very unworthily the great generation then coming t 


s 


a close and plays a tuneless prelude to the Generation of 1898. 


) 44 
Oh ates St ab Maile Cae aie N. B. ADAMS 


FRANZ GRILLPARZER: WEH DEM, DER LUGT! Lustspic 
in fiinf Aufziigen, edited by GiILberT WATERHOUSE, Litt.D 
Professor of German in the University of Dublin. Mancheste1 
at the University Press. London, New York, Longmans 
Green & Co. 


The reviewer would have an easier task he knew from wh 


angle to approach this edition. The mets 
work that has been expen led on the emendation of the origin 


text with a view toward elimination of irregular spelling at 


j 
I 
1 

, 

Cul 


ous and painstaki 


7 
{ 


punctuation seems to indicate that the edition is destined [ 
advanced students. Yet the corrections are so numerous a! 
of such various and complicated nature that the scholar interest 
in this problem would have to go back to the original anyhoy 
He will undoubtedly be benetitted by the reprint of the source 
and the discussion of the deviations from them which Grillpar 
introduced into his play, but he should not need the very elem¢ 
tary discussion of the metre, which in no way elucidates the poet 
peculiarities of versification, characterized by a strangely unmel 
dious and wooden melos in spite of his words to Beethov 
“ich habe durch die Musik die Melodie der Verse gelernt.”’ 

The editor stumbles over imaginary difficulties when he rea 
the following lines as indicated by his accents: 


, , * , < ; * * * , * 
4 Theilt Sonn und Wind, wir schlagen uns, Herr Sigrid 
t ' * , Kk , * , , * , 
9 Ei, meditir’ er doch vor Allem erst auf mich 


183 Leon, der Koch, will’s Gott. 
Ja wohl, wenn Gott will 


t ‘ i * * , * , 


* x , > * 
886 Zum Festschmaus ist er uns ja doch vonnéthen 


\ 
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For the student of elementary classes, however, for whose 
nett probably 


he series uses the Roman type, the notes would 
ive to be ex] tne 


ed and a modernizing of spelling would be indis 
sable. A typical Austrian expression like “viel ein groéss’rer 
Herr,’ for instance, could not be left without an explanation. 

| noted the following misprints: 1. 169: Muh’; 1. 207: Nidht; 
56: Jetz; 1. 1467-8; Kattwald insteed of Knecht; 1. 1503: Sie tra 
seine; 1. 1673: Dass instead of Das. 

[am not familiar with the conditions in the teaching of German 
England, but from an American point of view [am sorry to say 
it the text would not satisfy the needs either of elementary 

lvanced classes, which is all tl 


1e more to be regretted as we 
o edition of this drama at our disposal. 


ERNST FEIS! 


Literature, and Art from the Earliest Times to the Present. 
vy Henry Dwicutr SepGwick. With a Preface by J. D. M. 
ORD, Ph.D. Pp. xix+400. Little, Brown 
cf 


ston, 1925. 


\SHORT HISTORY OF SPAIN. A Short History of its Politics, 


1 
| and Company, 
1 
\ Short History of Spain” comes from the elegant and 
larly pen of one whose works are known to many in the field 
istory, literature and art (vid. “*A Short History of Italy,” 
Dante,” “Life of Ignatius Loyola,” ““An Apology for Old Maids,” 
It is therefore with pleasure that one can read this interesting 
ry of Spain. At the very outset, I shall say without benefit to 
sonal prejudices that it will be well-received for three things: 
he historical accuracy and presentation which such a short 
rv as this is has accomplished 2) its ‘‘facilidad y felicidad”’ 
<pression; and 3) its understanding and appreciation without 
ng vent to patriotism or intolerance. By no means is it a perfect 
far as it strives for accuracy and perfection it 
These three points are better brought out by 
ir Ford in his Preface, and I agree with him when he states 
le picture is absorbingly interesting as presented by 
.etc.”’ (p. vil). It is so absorbing that one chapter pro- 
another, for the momentum created in the very first page 


ne 
i 


} 


orv, Dut In so 


mes perf ez. 


We'll take the road again, lads, 
We'll take the road again, 

\nd every road’s a good road 
That leads toward Spain; 


reased till the very last word of the Epilogue, in which Mr. 
ick asks, ‘‘What is this spirit within, that gives to Spain so 
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definite a personality?” (p. 367) or again, ‘“‘What is it—this charm, 
this gallantry, this sense of breeding and chivalry, and this obvious 
failure in a material world?” (p. 368). To which I cannot refrain 
from answering by saying, “‘jEs nuestra hidalguia!”’ 

On giving us this ‘‘History,”’ Mr. Sedgwick has in mind two 
classes of readers, viz.: one which wants something that reads like 
a novel; another more mature and serious type groping in this 
material civilization for spiritual things (the undeniable signs of 
an unfelt transition, whether for the best or the worst), As Mr 
Sedgwick himself puts it: “It is intended for the ignorant and the 
indolent, for passengers in steamer-chairs, bound on their first 
voyage to Vigo or Barcelona, for freshmen or sixth-formers that 
wish to learn, with the least expenditure of effort, whether or not 
Spanish literature is likely to be worth such attention as they car 


spare from football and social pleasures.”’ (p. xvii). And here and 
there, the reader finds such words as ‘the Beginner” (p. 304 
“the uneducated pilgrim” (p. 244), “the unscholarly readers for 


whom I write” (p. 230). For this reason the book does not lend 
itself to school-room use, | mean as a text-book; but for collatera! 
reading or ‘‘out-side reading” few will surpass it; and teachers wh« 
have very little time for reading and wish to have a general 
knowledge as well as an appreciation or understanding of Spai: 
would do well to refer to such a book as this 

As to the very fabric of the book, I shall only point to suc] 
colorful and well threads as: the refined humour here an: 
there, vid. in pp. 246-247 on the painting by Velazquez of the 
Conde-Duque de Olivares, or this one: “A reftablo is as essentia 
in a Spanish church as a silk hat at a wedding, but the taste fo: 
retablos is a special gift and all people do not possess it’’ (p. 181 
the vivid picture of Compostela and the French road is one of th 
best passages in the book; his clear understanding of Spanis} 
religion (Religion is of the essence of Spanish history, both | 


woven 


times of prosperity and in times of decadence ... . etc., p. 130 
his attitude towards St. Isidore (p. 25), the Inquisition and Torqu 
mada, and Philip II (chapter XXIV); refreshing accounts « 
Spanish painters, as of Murillo and Andalucia (p. 278); account 
of uncanny legends which have dyed Spanish history with brilliar 
colors; the descriptions of churches and cathedrals, specially of t] 
Pulchra Leonina of which he says that there one “‘muses upon tl] 
meaning of life and the vanity of all that is not religious” (p. 77 
his literary judgments, such as: ‘‘The special excellencies « 
Spanish literature, Don Quixote apart, are its ballads, play 
proverbs, and mystical literature; and the ballads, I suppose, a1 
superior in both number and quality to those of any countr 
unless it be Great Britain” (p. 171); and, other chapters as t! 
one on the House of Trastamara or on ‘Foreign Travelers 
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Now I have a bone to pick with Mr. Sedgwick, or rather a few 
nes. As to the Poem of the Cid, I shall not say anything except 
it is all a matter of personal tastes. Degustibus..... Sol 

go to a more important matter. The behaviour of the 
Spaniards during the Napoleonic wars as depicted by Mr. Sedgwick 

; rather misleading and inaccurate. He would want us to believe 
that they acted a bit cowardly or something of the sort. He forgets 
hat the conditions at the beginning of the nineteenth Century 
re very bad: the people were poorly clad and fed and were 
living on the inertia of a past glory which no longer existed, and 
ld to this the buffoonery of Ferdinand VII and the ambitions 

Napoleon. I must refer Mr. Sedgwick and others not to the 

sodios Nacionales of Galdos, but to Baroja’s Memorias de un 
mbre de accién. And now to the last bone. Mr. Sedgwick says 

Unamuno: ‘Since his exile, his philosophy seems to have failed 

p. 350). No, that can never-be, because the man who wrote 
LD) entimiento trdgico de la vida and above all the soul that said 
“7 ¥ Dios no te dé paz y si gloria!’ cannot fail! 


1 
ll 


FEDERICO SANCHEZ 
University of Michigan 


ERMAN LYRICS AND BALLADS from Klopstock to Modern 
limes. Edited by Bert J. Vos and Preston A. BARBA. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York. 1925. xviii-526 pages. 


lhe title limits the range to the poetry since Klopstock. This 
nfortunate. Without serious increase in the size of the collec- 
n, at least enough more could have been given to have made an 
equate survey of the German lyric since, let us say, Walther 
der Vogelweide, especially since good modern High German 
nslations of the best of the older poetry exist. 
Like most anthologies of about equal range and size, this one 
ludes considerable poetry that, as poetry, is merely good. In 
ng such collections with classes, teachers can make their own 
ections for intensive study and let the students do with the 
of it as they choose. It is a wholly good thing to have in the 
ls of the students a much greater bulk of reading material 
is actually studied intensively in’ class. Their individual 
tes and moods will sometimes find satisfaction and nourish- 
in places not always easy to predict. Such copious anth- 
es, among other things, can give the reader some idea of how 
thing a really immortal poem is in proportion to the mass 
etry that is not bad. A little caviar and much cod! A rare 
in a generous setting of gold, only, the setting should at least 
rold! 
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Arno Holz’ Amerika is not so good as to excuse inclusion with 
out some brief comment upon the palpable error in the last line 
of it. 

That the notes should be in English instead of German 1 
fully justified in view of present conditions, even in our colleges 
and universities, where much of our work in German is of lament 
able necessity of secondary school grade. Under such conditions 
it is questionable if systematic work of the right sort in literatur 
can be carried on with protit in the language of the literature reac 
and with commentaries exclusively in that language. Asa matte 
of fact, it ‘s often hard enough to make certain things suftticientls 
a loss of time, to the immature learne: 


‘ 


clear, with not too yre 


in the « ne language he thin] sh un lerstands. 

In my opinion the editors have done well to edit the poems i 
English. They have furthermore done well in making their notes 
no more copiou and learned than absolutely necessary. lo rol 


down upon the undergraduate an avalanche of erudition ma 
impress him, but helps him little. In a book of this kind it is th 
commentators’ business to draw upon the profundity of thei 
own erudition and give the novice that essence of it that wi 
enlighten, not dumfound, him. The biographical notes are mod 


of compact and thoroughly readable condensation Those o 
Goethe, Schiller, Eichendorff, and Nietzsche are notable in tl 
respect, not because they are so much better than the rest, | 


bec ause, while notably excell 


ent, they are typical of the work as 
whole. The definition of Expressionism is about as adequate 

it could possibly be in view of its brevity. Where I may hav 
occasion to differ with the content of the notes, I do so, not out 
captiousness, I hope, but in a spirit of friendly discussior 
matters on which, after all, one man’s opinion is as good as 
other’s and perfect unanimity hardly attainable, perhaps not ev 
desirable 

Line 93 of Das Lied von der Glocke does not seem at all banal 
me, although it is often parodied. People have been known to fit 
fault with Shakespeare ‘because he used so many familiar qi 
tations.”’ 

The characterization of the Romantic School, it seems to n 
does not sufficiently indicate the relations of the movement to t 
political and social conditions of the time. A good point of dep 
ture is suggested in the last paragraph: Why the flight out of t! 
present? Whither? Why, among other imaginative asylums, 
Middle \ges? 

‘*Princeps poetarum Germanicorum”’ may serve as an epita] 
but as it stands quoted on page 448, does it not almost appear is 
though the editors were in agreement with Platen and his indulg« 
friends? I am willing to forget completely all about Platen s 
“psychical disharmony.”’ I am willing to concede him noble 
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at any rate, worthy, aspirations. A reading of his diaries leave me 
somewhat in doubt as to his “innate nobility of soul.’’ Perhaps 
his sonnets “‘place him in a rank with Goethe as a master of form,”’ 
‘doch Schiffe tragt sie nicht.” 

Heine’s biting wit was the weapon with which nature provided 
him against an equally unusual capacity for emotional distress. 
t deceived, among others, Matthew Arnold into thinking he was 
veartless. The poet Arnold should have read the poet Heine to 
better effect instead of accepting so uncritically what he supposed 
to be Goethe’s judgment. How Arnold came to make this mistake 
isa matter I hope to discuss in another connection. ! 

The legend of Keller’s unamiability is in part, at least, an echo 
of Jakob Baechtold’s harsh judgment after he and Keller had come 
to the parting of the ways: ‘Es mangelte ihm das tiefe Wohlwollen.”’ 
\s for his loss of religious faith, religious faith and a professed 
belief, of the conventional sort, in the immortality of the soul are 
not necessarily one and the same thing. Keller achieved something 
of a religion of his own that was by no means void of joy and power 
to inspire. One precept of it was, not to cry to God for “More!” 
beyond with the generous gift of the Here and Now spoiling on 
our hands. 

In ranking Nietzsche as one of the three great masters of 
German prose, it might be just as well to mention the other two, 
Lessing and Heine. 

\rno Holz is fittingly spoken of as a Whitman gone mad. When, 
however, the indefinite article is used with proper names with the 
irequency with which this occurs throughout the notes, it becomes 
too noticeable a mannerism. 

lhe simple, spontaneous lyric lies outside Dehmel’s range? 
It seems to me he does achieve an average of simplicity and spon- 

neity not so much below that of the anthology as a whole. 

EpWaArD F. Haucn 


| 
} 
I 
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Hamilton College 


VANUALOF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION AND DICTION. 
By J. W. Jack, D. C. Heath & Co. 224 pages. 


lhis attractive book is described by its author as ‘‘an ele- 
nentary work on scientific lines’? with which ‘“‘a pupil can in due 
rse of time reach as good results in the way of pronunciation 
accent as can be obtained by a lengthy residence in France.” 
Mr. Jack has ignored the scientific principles of the pedagogy 
ol phonetics. Grafting some phonetic theory upon the discredited 
‘hod of equivalents, he makes the interpretation of French 
rthography in terms of English sounds his point of departure. 


Germanic Review, April or July, 1926. 
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He lists the international symbols with equivalents in Scotch, 


Northern English, Southern English or American. ‘This pre 
supposes a knowledge of the phonetics of English-speaking 
countries which neither students nor teachers possess. Th 


reading of phonetic texts begins before the detailed study of sounds 
thus forming incorrect habits which will be difficult to eradicate 

On pages 19-21 are the eight fundamental French vowe 
symbols with drawings of the successive positions of (1) the lip 
from the front and (2) the profile of lips, teeth, palate, velum, jaw 
and tongue. This is an excellent way to give a clear idea of positio! 
and the muscular feel of each. Unfortunately the author has use: 
inaccurate drawings and has diminished their value by reducing 
them to miniatures. The profile of the lips is represented as being 
the same for all of the eight vowels. In the profile drawings o 
half the vowels the velum is touching the tongue. 

The failure to use consistent physiological terminology lead 
to haziness in the exposition. On page 24 he says, “A crisp enur 
ciation of the vowels alone will make any one’s French remarkab! 
good.”’ One has only to pronounce pour or trés with America: 
consonants and French vowels to be convinced of the fallacy « 
such a statement. Once, as if by accident, he stumbles upon th 
key to the whole matter: p. 25, “It is evident that a true pri 
nunciation of French onad be acquired without persevering 
practice of these special movements.” But he nowhere develo] 
the fact that movement, not position, is the important thing 

Part II devotes one chapter to each of the vowel qualities 
The position of the various organs is given for most of the soun: 
and the mistakes of English-speaking students are sometim¢ 
alluded to. The rules of orthography with especial attention 
length are followed by exercises for each vowel. The mater 
on the ‘“‘e caduc”’ is excellent and that on the nasal vowels is mi 
suggestive and valuable. The discussion of the middle qualities o1 
certain vowels will be welcomed by many teachers. 

Mr. Jack’s treatment of consonants (Part II, pages 99-147) 1s 
vitiated by the fact that he thinks the place of articulation c 
stitutes the difference between English and French consonants 
It is the manner of articulation which is of primary importan 
For (t) it matters little whether the tip of the tongue touches | 
lower or upper teeth, the gums, or the gumridge. What is impo! 
tant is that there be complete closure, that the consonant be p1 


nounced with the following vowel, and that the vibration of the 


ry 


vocal chords begin at the proper time without the prelimin: 
aspiration. 

It is in Part III, pp. 149-221, Words in Combination, that the 
author comes into his own. The chapter on Elision is a model 
The chapters on Liaison, Accent, and Assimilation contain exact|) 
what is needed, presented in excellent form with suitable exercises 


bes 
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\nd finally, the chapters on Intonation, Interrogations, Exclama- 
ns, Expression and Rhythm offer material heretofore not avail- 
ble in textbooks published in America, but which cannot be 
nored if we are toput the finishing touches on our French. Mr. 
Jack would seem to be at his best in dealing with French diction. 
\merican teachers will read his book with enjoyment and profit. 


C. E. PARMENTER 
The University of Chicago 


EEFECTIVE FRENCH FOR BEGINNERS. By James L. 
BARKER. Charles Scribners’ Sons. 1925, xxxii+374 pp. 


Those who are familiar with Mr. Barker’s contributions in 
netics will welcome the presentation of his material in this new 
text in which he shows himself to be as skillful and original in the 
teaching of idiom, grammar, syntax and vocabulary as in the 
iching of pronunciation. The preface states that the purpose 
snot to teach facts about the language, but “‘to teach the language 
tself, to form direct associations in the students’ mind between 
l'rench words and syntactical forms and the ideas expressed.” 
lhe book lives up to the promise of the preface and it is difficult 
see how a class could work through it with a first-rate teacher 
thout getting a firm grasp upon practical French. A chapter of 
teen pages on pronunciation deals with the subject entirely 
the standpoint of physiological phonetics. But this is merely 
reliminary treatment, for instruction in pronunciation is carried 
ough the book and much of the material of the lessons is 
ccompanied by a careful and accurate phonetic transcription. 
text is divided into two books containing in all thirty-six 
is. A typical lesson is divided into a section on pronunciation, 
onnected French text often in the form of a conversation, a 
mmar section based on this text, an explanation of words con 
ng of definitions usually in French, and copious exercises. 
ncomplete vocabulary (pages 309-342) with meanings mostly 
French, in the form of explanations rather than synonyms, but 
ithout phonetic transcriptions, is followed by the index et résumé 
mmaticaux. The book contains thirty-eight large drawings 
‘llustrations besides numerous small pen and inks all intimately 
ected with the text and most of them appearing for the first 
ein a textbook. 
leachers will be particularly interested in the treatment of 
unciation. Mr. Barker omits all mention of French orthog- 
This difficult subject has usually kept teachers so busy 
the real problem of acquiring a French basis of articulation 
escaped them and pronunciation has often meant merely the 
‘pretation of French spelling in terms of the sounds of the 
ner tongue. By leaving the orthography to be picked up by 


} 
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observation and experience one is able to concentrate upon a single 
difficulty and to master the more important thing first. Among the 
characteristics of the French habits of articulation Mr. Barker 
would have us believe that French has only “‘initial”’ consonants, 
that the breath current and the vibration of the vocal cords stop 
at the end of each sound and do not resume until the position for 
the following sound has been taken. He says, “The triangle does 
not indicate the degree of separation of the teeth nor the forward 
or backward position of the tongue, nor the differences in tone 
resulting from variations in type of movement on the part of 
tongue, lips, jaws, and so forth.’’His triangle reads from the back 
of the mouth to the front and he uses the same symbol to represent 
two distinct sounds in at least three cases. The vowels are dis 
cussed in what is apparently alphabetical order. This defeats thi 
real object of the triangle which is to give the pattern of the basis 
of articulation. It is the spacing between the sounds which is ot 
psychological importance in comprehension. To attempt to teac! 
sounds out of their physiological or physical order is to add greatly 
to the difficulty of the task. To correct the “‘breathiness” chat 
acteristic of English |p], [t], and [k] he uses as an example |! 
which is a fricative breath sound and hence a difficult examp! 
because it, like [s] and [§], offers unvoiced friction plus ‘breath 
ness’’ which the student will find hard to distinguish. The most 
illuminating statements which Mr. Barker makes are: ‘Th: 
position of the tongue, lips, etc., is held much longer for a Frenc| 
consonant than for an English consonant, and in French this 
position is held without change, whereas in English there is a slow 
change or loosening up of the position. The tongue and lips mov 
as much as possible with the jaw, and not more or less ind 
pendently of it as in English. All consonant groups in French a1 
separated by the explosion used to pronounce a consonant. In 
these lessons, a voiced explosion is indicated thus, °, and a voic¢ 
less explosion by °, placed after the consonant. All consonants 
the end of a syllable are detached. This is indicated by spacing, 
thus parle, (par 1’).”’ 

In regard to accent he says: ‘‘In the course of the history of thi 
language (Latin), as it developed into French, all of the unstress 
syllables with the exception of those developing a mute e, wer 
dropped; thus French, with the exception of syllables containing 
mute e, is a language of stressed syllables only.’’ Those who believe 
that French has no stress should agree with the last part of this 
statement. In regard to the marking of length in the phoneti 
transcriptions no definite policy has been adopted and the waver 
ing between |i] and [j] before vowels as in [pera mje r‘| but |d¢ 
zie m’| leads to confusion as to the number of syllables in the word. 

One receives the distinct impression from Mr. Barker’s book 
that the title is well chosen. C. E,. PARMENTE! 


The University of Chicago 
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FORTUNAT STROWSKI, TABLEAU DE LA LITTERA- 
TURE FRANCAISE AU XIX™ SIECLE ET AU XX 
SIRCLE. Paris, Delaplane, 1925. 710 pp. 

In the first edition, published in 1912, the writers of the 
twentieth century were merely mentioned ina table. We now have 
sufficient perspective to judge them adequately, and in the new 
edition, instead of a list of names, we find 250 pages of text. And 
excellent text it is, by far the clearest and fairest that has yet been 
published in book form. No attempt is made to force the authors 
into artificial compartments, nor to establish subtle distinctions. 
This is a ‘tableau’ as Strowski repeats in his Preface. He chooses 
important leaders, and cites them as illustrating some fundamental 
modern tendency. 

rhe portion devoted to the nineteenth century seems to have 

lergone very few changes. Even some unfortunate inaccuracies 
remain such as: P. 94, ‘‘Son corps (Byron) est bralé sur le rivage 

e |'Adriatique.”’ The body of Byron was taken to England for 
rial. [t was the body of Shelley that was cremated by Byron in 

Italy on the shores of the Mediterranean. On P. 152, the two 

first stanzas of the Premier Regret are given as belonging to Ischia. 

On P. 200, speaking of Eloa, he says: “Sa chute sera inutile, car 

Lucifer restera le réprouvé, le malheureux et le méchant; il restera 

Satan... . Avouons que ce poéme est dur, et il fallait pour le 

concevoir, une 4me sans jeunesse.” In the Journal d'un Poéte, 

the outline of a poem is given which Vigny had not time to write, 

Satan Sauvé; the poet meant, at the end of the world, to bring 

Satan back to Heaven in consequence of Eloa’s compassion, and 

that God should pronounce that “‘le mal n’existe plus.”’ 

4. S. 
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\N OUTLINE HISTORY OF FRENCH HISTORY by H. StTan- 
Ley ScHwarz. Alfred A. Knopf. New York. 1924. 163 pp. 


\nother “Short History” of French literature, or rather a 
eton outline intended for reference. It is marred by discon- 
rting inaccuracies, and by a serious lack of discrimination with 
respect to the books recommended for reading. The author fails 
to differentiate between erudition—for which students have no 
se——and information frequently presented in a biased fashion— 
lich is also unacceptable to students—and works that actually 
lead to a real understanding of literature. 


l- a] 
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\TKINSON, GEOFFREY, LES RELATIONS DE VOYAGES 
DU XVII™ SIECLE ET L’EVOLUTION DES IDEES. 
Contribution a |’étude de la formation de |’esprit du X VIII'™ 
siécle. Champion. Paris. 1924. 220 pp. 


This curious, amusing and useful book is the third by Professor 
Atkinson on the subject of the “Voyage” in literature. There can 
be no doubt that the great influence of books of travel has been too 
much neglected until recent vears. The purpose of the author is 
to trace the development of many of the leading ideas of the 
eighteenth century to these accounts by travelers. While the 
emancipation of thought apparently stopped after the sixteenth 
century, Atkinson shows that the tradition of free thinking con 
tinued uninterrupted through these “‘Voyages.” The table of 
contents alone is a revelation. a. 3. 
CORRESPONDANCE GENERALE DE J.-J. ROUSSEAU, 

collationnée et annotée par TH. Durovur, et publiée par P.-P. 

PLAN. Armand Colin, Paris. 1924. 


The second volume of this important publication (announced 
in a previous issue) has now appeared. It includes the letters 
corresponding to the part of Rousseau’s life described in Book XII 
of Les Confessions. A. S. 


BUFFENOIR, HIPPOLYTE, LA MARECHALE DE LUXEM 


BOURG (1707-1787). Emile-Paul, Paris. 1924. 250 pp. 

An excellent biography of the most distinguished lady of the 
eighteenth century, and who played so important a part in the 
life of Rousseau. The volume is scholarly, and at the same time 
charmingly written. A. S. 


FESS, GILBERT MALCOLM, THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
PHYSICAL AND MATERIAL FACTORS WITH CHAR- 
ACTERS IN BALZAC. Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Series in Romanic Languages and Literatures, 
No. 10. 1924. 


A very excellent subject, ably treated, and one of the most 
suggestive doctor’s dissertations published in our field for a long 
time. One might possibly wonder whether the topic is not too 
comprehensive, for there is no doubt that there is enough material 
here for even two separate dissertations, one with Lavater and the 
other with Gall as central figures. At the same time, since Dr. Fess 
tried to be comprehensive, we should have liked to see at least 
a reference to “Cognomology” (in the story Z. Marcas) in order 
to illustrate further how far Balzac would go in taking into account 


the influence of fatalistic elements upon human activities. 
A. 5. 





